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‘* We preach Christ crucified ; unto the Jews indeed a stumbling-block, and unto the gen- 
tiles foolishness ; but unto them that are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
‘God and the wisdom of God." —/. Cor. 7. 23, 24. 


HESE sublime words give us in one sentence the 
whole meaning of that phenomenal man whom 
we call St. Paul,—the meaning of his character, 
of his conversion, of his work as an Apostle, of 


his influence in the life of mankind. 

Power and wisdom are the two agencies that move the 
world. In Almighty God they are inseparable and identical. 
Therefore, says the Holy Scripture: ‘‘Wisdom reacheth from 
end to end mightily, and ordereth all things sweetly.” In 
God, Power and Wisdom are united in Love; and their work 
is all for the world’s good. ; 

Man, too, has his share of power and of wisdom for the 
accomplishment of his life-work. Thought and will are the two 
forces by which he shapes his own life, acts upon his fellow- 
men, and bends to his service all the energies of nature. But 
his thought is not always wisdom, and therefore his will is not 
always right. Nay, his thought and his will may wander far 
from wisdom and rectitude; then the result must be evil both 
for himself and for those he influences. Then blessed is he if 
some saving power will bring back his thoughts to wisdom, his 
will to rectitude, and his life to beneficence. 


*A Sermon delivered at Solemn Mags in the presence of his Excellency the Apostolic 
Delegate, in the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City, on January 24, 1904. 
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But know you not, exclaims St. Paul, that Christ is the 
wisdom of God and the power of God? Know you not that 
it is by the coming of Christ Crucified into your erring and 
sinful lives that the thinking of your minds will be brought 
into conformity with God’s wisdom, and the striving of your 
wills into conformity with God’s power? 

How did Saul of Tarsus come to understand this? How did 
St. Paul impress this on the mind and the heart of the world? 


From the sketch which he gives us of his own life, we see 
that even in his youth Saul of Tarsus was a man of no com- 
mon mould. From his childhood he developed into one of 
those choice souls who are not content with the commonplace 
interests and gratifications of life. Instinctively he craved for 
wisdom and power, both for the perfecting of his own being, 
and that his life might count for good among his fellow-men. 
Instinctively, too, he looked to God for the wisdom and the 
power that he craved. For his reason showed him that any- 
thing lower than that, different from that, must necessarily be 
imperfect, unsatisfactory, delusive. 

Tarsus, his birthplace, was a Grecian city of Asis Minor. 
In its schools, in its assemblies, in the disputations of its pub- 
lic places, he had ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with the sophistical philosophies of the day, with their influ- 
ence on Greek thought and Greek habits of life. He found 
not in these the wisdom that he sought. Whatever glimmer- 
ings of light were in them were not to be compared with the 
light of wisdom which shone in God’s Revelation to Israel. 
Therefore did he waste no time on the obscure, the fragmen- 
tary, the uncertain, but gave all his time and all his heart to 
the fulness and the certainty found in the Word of God. 

Gamaliel was then the most famous teacher in Jerusalem, 
and ‘Saul rested not until he was enrolled among his disciples. 
At that great master’s feet he studied the utterances of Divine 
Wisdom given through Moses and David and Solomon and all 
the sages of Israel. From Isaias and all the Prophets he 
learned of the coming Messias, the Expected of the nations, 
the Desired of the everlasting hills, for whom Israel had been 
praying and sighing these many centuries; the Emmanuel, God 
with us; the Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Father of the world to come, the Prince of Peace; who was 
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soon to come to fulfil all the desires of Israel and to make of 
her enemies the footstool of her feet. 

As the light of that wisdom grew clearer in his mind, there 
sprang up in his heart a burning desire to be not merely a 
disciple but a soldier of that all-conquering Messias. His zeal 
became like that of the stern Elias, and he longed for a fiery 
sword, like that of the great Prophet, to smite the enemies of 
the Lord. He craved not only for the wisdom of the Lord 
but also for the power of the Lord, to overcome all gainsayers. 

Thus did he spend his years until the ripeness of manhood; 
and then he was enrolled and commissioned as a Scribe, a 
Pharisee, and a Master of the Law. 

Meantime, Jesus of Nazareth had come and gone. Small 
heed did the eager-minded and fiery-hearted young student of 
the law of Moses pay to the humble apparition of the Naza- 
rene. But now that he was gone, his disciples were proclaimirg 
that he was the Messias, the Saviour of Israel and of the 
world. To Saul this declaration was a blasphemy against the 
Law of the Prophets, against all the wisdom of God. In the 
wrath of Elias he rushed forward to denounce this usurpation; 
to quench the lie, if necessary, in the blood of its votaries. 

Thinking that the massacre of Stephen had sufficiently in- 
flamed the zeal of the Israelites and dampened the courage of 
the Christians in Jerusalem, he rushes toward Damascus with 
a picked troop, to head off the pernicious error and hinder it 
from gaining a foothold among the gentiles. And lo! at mid- 
day, a light beyond the brightness of the sun flashes on him 
from heaven; he and all that are with him are stricken to the 
ground; and they hear a voice saying to him: “Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad.” ‘Who art thou, Lord?” exclaims Saul. “I am 
Jesus of Nazareth whom thou persecutest. But rise up and 
stand on thy feet; for to this end have I appeared to thee, 
that I may make thee a minister and a witness of those things 
which thou hast seen, and of those things concerning which I 
shall yet appear to thee, delivering thee from the people, and 
from the nations unto which I now send thee, to open their 
eyes, that they may be converted from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan to God; that they may receive for- 
giveness of sins and a lot among the saints, by the faith that 
is in me” (Acts xxvi.) 
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Trembling and astonished, he exclaims: ‘‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” “Go into the city,” answers the Lord, 
‘‘and there it shall be told thee what thou must do.” He rises 
and finds that he is blind. They lead him by the hands into 
the city. Three days and three nights he remains blind, neither 
eating nor drinking, prostrate in spirit at the feet of the Lord, 
dying to the pride and the self-sufficiency that have hitherto 
inflated and swayed him, sinking deeper and deeper into those 
depths of humility in which alone true nobleness of soul is 
developed, in which alone a man becomes fit to be the instru- 
ment of the wisdom and the power of God. 

At last, Ananias comes and baptizes him, scales fall from 
his eyes, and his soul is illumined by the radiance of Jesus, 
the Light of the World. 

Instantly he makes atonement to. both the Christians and 
the Jew: of Damascus, by proclaiming his conversion and 
declaring to them all that Jesus is the Son of God, the Messias 
of Israel, the Saviour of the world. 

But he knows full well that as yet he has no fitness to be 
a preacher of the Gospel. He remembers, too, the promise of 
the Lord, that he would appear to him again and instruct him 
in all that he must know and all that he must do. As soon 
as possible, therefore, he retires to a secluded spot in Arabia, 
not far from the confines of Palestine, and there he remains 
hidden for three years, at the feet of a greater Master than 
Gamaliel. There he learns how Christ is the fulfilment of the 
Law and the Prophets, destroying nothing but accomplishing 
all things. Day by day his love for Israel twines itself more 
and more closely around Jesus his Messias. More and more 
clearly does he see and understand how the Wisdom of God is 
summed up in the Word made flesh. And his proud soul 
trembles, as it did that day on the road to Damascus, while he 
contemplates the humiliations of the Son of God, and beholds all 
his cherished notions of a haughty conquering Messias sink out 
of sight in those blessed depths; and thus he comes gradually 
to appreciate that the abasement and the crucifixion of the 
Saviour of the world are the very power of God that shall 
break in pieces the pride and the sensuality and all the way- 
wardness of the sons of men. 

Thus does he learn his mighty lesson that Christ Crucified 
is the wisdom of God and the power of God. And now he is 
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ready to begin the work to which his Divine Master has called 
him. 


But the work of Divine Wisdom is always a work of order 
and sweetness. Therefore Paul’s apostolate was to blend 
harmoniously with the Apostolic ministry already established by 
our Lord. By direction of a special revelation, then, he comes 
to Jerusalem to commune with Peter. During fifteen days 
each pours out his whole mind and heart to. the other. 
Together they adore the providence of the Lord, who has 
clearly marked the limits of their respective ministries. The 
mission of Peter is especially to the children of Israel; the 
mission of Paul is especially to the gentiles. Peter has univer- 
sal jurisdiction, as the holder of the Keys of the Kingdom of 
Christ; Paul has a universal commission, as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, to bring the scattered children of God in all the earth 
into the salvation of that one fold. Thus they are to work 
together. 

Already Peter, guided by the hand of the Lord, had gone 
beyond the limits of Palestine, and established the Church 
among the gentiles in Antioch, the capital of Syria. Com- 
pelled to return to Jerusalem, he had sent Barnabas to Antioch 
to direct the faithful in his stead. The soul of Barnabas hun- 
gered for the salvation of the vast multitudes of gentiles among 
whom the poor little flock of Jewish converts was hidden. He 
learned that his old friend Saul—for they had been companions 
in youth—had returned from his solitude in Arabia, and, after 
having communed with Peter, had gone to hide himself again 
in his birthplace, Tarsus. Thither Barnabas speeds with ll 
haste, and tells him of the work awaiting him in Antioch. God's 
will is plain, and he hurries to his task. With all the intensity 
of his nature, and with all the fervor of his love for God and 
for souls, he toils by day and by night for a whole year 
among the gentiles of that great city, convincing them that 
Christ Crucified is the wisdom of God and the power of God. 
Multitudes yield to his zeal; the Church becomes numerous 
and flourishing; and here for the first time the disciples of the 
Lord receive the name of Christians. 

Then farther and farther to the north and to the west he 
evangelizes the cities of Asia Minor. Everywhere he finds 
vast populations totally given up to the errors and the corrup- 


. 
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tions of heathenism, with just enough of Greek culture to 
make them despise the little Jew who comes to tell them of a 
crucified God. But ere long they discover that his insignifi- 
cant body is the casket of a giant soul. The torrent of burning 
speech that flows from his lips is eloquent, ‘‘ not with the per- 
suasive words of human wisdom, but with the showing of the 
Spirit of God and his power.” The power of Christ Crucified 
everywhere gains the victory. The Galatians, the Colossians, 
the Ephesians, and numbers of other populations rally to the 
standard of the Crucified, and give to Paul the consolation of 
their grateful, devoted love, as well as the solicitude of their 
guidance in the often thorriy paths of Christian duty. 

But during all the years that he is thus engaged one 
thought, one craving, pursues him unceasingly. He longs to 
carry the Gospel to Athens and to Rome. Athens, the city of 
Minerva, the fountain of philosophy, is the centre of the world’s 
wisdom; Rome, the city of Jupiter, the incomparable metropolis 
of arms and of laws, is the centre of the world’s power. 
Therefore does he wish to bring to them the wisdom of God 
and the power of God, that the one might teach the world 
wisely, and the other might rule the world rightly. And the 
Lord had made known to him that one day he should do those 
two things. But he must bide the Lord’s time, and grow more 
and more fit to be the Lord’s instrument for the great 
work. 

At last the time arrives. He is at Troas, on the borders 
of the A®gean Sea, separating Asia Minor from Greece. In a 
vision of the night a Macedonian appears to him beseeching 
him and saying, ‘‘Cross over into Macedonia, and help us.” 
It is the voice of the Lord calling him to Greece; and eagerly 
he obeys. Not yet in Athens; but in Philippi and Thessalonica 
and Berea, the three great centres of Macedonia, the outposts 
of the citadel of wisdom, he proclaims the glad tidings of the 
Gospel. In each place honest souls-are ready to respond, and 
these form the infant Church of Greece. But in each place he 
is resisted by men filled with the blind zeal that once animated — 
himself. These stir up seditions, induce the civil authorities to 
arrest him, and thus have him banished from town after town. 
They drive him out of Berea, the last scene of his labors in 
Macedonia. His heart is heavy as he bids farewell to his 
n-ophytes, commending them to the care of the Lord. But 
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his heart is filled with trembling gladness too ; for now he takes 
sail for Athens. 

He enters Athens all alone. He had left Luke and Timo- 
thy and Silas in Macedonia, to carry on and solidify the work 
so well begun there. Solitary and alone he stands at last amid 
the artistic splendors of the teacher of the world. Long he 
had sighed and prayed for this moment; and now that it has 
come, it overwhelms him with trembling dread. Timidly he 
enters the Agora, the central public square, which was like the 
great pulsating heart of Athenian life. He feels himself lost 
amid such a throng. They pass and repass him—smiling 
Sophists, sneering Cynics, languid Epicureans, dark-browed 
Stoics, the dignified disciples of Plato, the keen-eyed followers 
of Aristotle—they pass him and repass him in the avenues of 
the Agora, pausing every now and then to wonder who that 
little stranger could be, with so superhuman an intelligence in 
his face and so unearthly a light in his eyes. Silently he 
passes from one to another of the groups who here and there 
are gathered to talk and to discuss. Everywhere he hears only 
levity, only the eloquence of speakers who seek nothing but 
applause, only the merry laugh of a people desiring nothing 
but to be amused. And yet there, to the right, is the statue 
of Minerva, shining down upon them from the splendors of the 
Acropolis; and there, to the left, is the mount of the Areo- 
pagus, where sits the assembly that is ready to pass sentence 
on all the problems of mankind! 

The heart of Paul grows sick as, day after day, he listens 
in these assemblies to all that remains of the vaunted philoso- 
phy of Greece. And still more sick does it grow as, day after 
day, he studies the religion of Greece, and gazes on its mani- 
festations in statuary and architecture and stately ceremony. 
He sees that they have deified all Nature, and especially all 
humanity. From Minerva, the deification of the human intelli- 
gence, he follows the line of gods and goddesses, deifying 
every human faculty and every human instinct. And lest any- 
thing in nature might escape them, here and there they have 
altars ‘‘to the unknown god.” 

This thought Paul seizes upon as his starting point in 
approaching such an auditory. Here and there he has rather 
timidly taken part in their discussions, hoping to find an 
entrance for the word of life. But now he tells them boldly 
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‘that the unknown God whom they worship he has come from 
Judea to make known to them. At once their attention is 
seized. The sibyls and the pythonesses had more than once 
declared that from the East, yea from Judea, a ruler of the 
world was shortly to appear. Might this stranger tell them 
something of the coming conqueror, who might, perhaps, be 
their “unknown God”? They lead him to the Areopagus, 
that he may tell this wonderful thing before the most vener- 
able assembly in the world. 

In words such as that assembly had never listened to, Paul 
tells them of the true God, the Infinite Being, the Creator; 
not deified nature, but the Author of nature and all its won- 
ders. He tells them of the deification of humanity, not such 
as they had weakly imagined it, but in the sublime mystery 
of the Incarnation. He tells how all the treasures of the wis- 
dom and the power of God are in Christ, the Light of the 
world, the Redeemer of the world from its iniquities, who, hav- 
ing died to deliver us from death, had risen again to lead us 
to newness of life, and would one day be the Judge of all the 
good deeds and all the evil deeds of mankind. 

But his speech has grown too serious for that crowd of 
sophists. It is too much like the moralizing of Socrates, which 
their forefathers had resented and for which they had put the 
old philosopher to death. They cannot condemn Paul to drink 
hemlock, but they drown his words with their murmurs. 
“ Away with him,” say some. ‘‘We’ll hear you another time,” 
say others. And so the crowd disperses, and Paul goes back 
sad to his poor lodgings. | 

Has, then, his long-wished-for visit to Athens been in 
vain? Not so. The Lord reminds him that ‘‘ unless the seed, 
falling into the ground, dieth, it remaineth itself alone; but if 
it fall into the ground and die, it bringeth forth much: fruit.” 
Next day he is comforted by a visit from Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who consecrates his genius to Christ Crucified. 
And then Damaris, and others with these, become disciples of 
the Lord. And then his Divine Master opens to him the por- 
tals of the future, and from the seed which he has here planted 
he sees growing up the vast tree of Christian wisdom which is 
to overshadow the world with its beauteous foliage. He sees 
first the philosophy of Plato, and then the philosophy of Aris- 
totle, with a Divine soul breathed into it, more than realizing 
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the dream of Socrates, genius consecrated to the service of 
Eternal Wisdom, philosophy the handmaid of Divine Revela- 
tion for the enlightening of the world. 

Leaving Athens, he does not quit Greece. He repairs to 
Corinth, the commercial metropolis of the country. There he 
finds less intellectuality and more grossness. of heathen corrup- 
tion, but also less pride and flippancy, more sincerity and 
seriousness of character. The response is so encouraging that 
he lingers there for two years, and establishes one of the most 
flourishing churches in all Christendom. 

During those two years many a time did his heart turn 
back longingly toward Athens, wondering how it was faring 
with the poor little seed of heavenly wisdom which he there 
had planted. This the Lord kept hidden from him, a secret 
of God’s providence for the world’s future. But still more 
frequently did the longings of his heart turn westward towards 
Rome. The Divine Master has told him that he will yet go 
there, will give testimony to Christ Crucified in that capital of 
the world’s power. But he must await the Lord’s time. 
Meanwhile he revisits all his missions in Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Macedonia, and so gets back to Corinth once more. 

And now more than ever is his mind drawn toward Rome. 
Peter has preceded him there, and has established there the 
world-centre of the Apostolic Ministry. But the needs of the 
universal Church have called Peter to Jerusalem and have 
detained him in the churches of the East. Meantime dissen- 
sions have arisen among the Christians in Rome which threaten 
the existence of the faith among them. The converts from 
Judaism and the converts from gentilism are quarrelling as to 
their respective standing in the Church, and even as to the 
essentials of Christian duty. The dispute is similar to others in 
the East, which Paul has been chiefly instrumental in bringing to 
a peaceful solution. Therefore is he here impelled to be once more 
peace-maker and teacher. Hence his Epistle to the Romans. 

He shows them how foolish is their contention, since Jews 
and gentiles are equally children of the first Adam and inheri- 
tors of his sin, and equally children of Christ the second 
Adam, and inheritors of his grace. Yet does his love for 
Israel pour itself forth in a magnificent tribute to the race 
which has given to the world Moses and David and Solomon 
and the Machabees, the race of the Patriarchs and the Prophets, 
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of Christ and His Mother, of Joseph and the Apostles, the 
race of the covenant and the promises of God, which are with- 
out repentance. They are the root and stem of the tree of 
salvation; we gentiles are but the wild olive branch which the 
mercy of God has grafted into that root, and we must beware 
of ever despising that primitive race, into whose place and 
vocation we have been called, but which is still Christ’s own 
race and will one day come and restore to him its allegiance. 

Then he goes on to show how Christian faith and love have 
taken the place of the observances of the Old Law, which sim- 
ply prepared for the Religion of Grace. Thus he lays broad 
and clear the foundations of Christian theology for ever. 

Finally he calls their attention to the civil power which has 
its centre in Rome. He reminds them of the great truth, 
which he is longing to proclaim in Rome itself, that all power 
is from God, that the law of God must rule its exercise, and 
that obedience must be given to it as to the authority of God. 
Then he asks them to pray that the day may soon come when 
he will have the happiness of seeing them and speaking to 
them the word of life. 

It came three years from that date. But he enters the 
Eternal City a prisoner in chains. Revisiting his beloved mis- 
sions in Palestine, he has been seized by the Jews, who drag 
him before the civil authorities in Jerusalem and demand that 
he be put to death as his Master had been. Paul alleges his 
rights as a citizen of a Roman municipality, which Tarsus was, 
and appeals to the court of the emperor. To Rome then he 
was sent as Czsar’s prisoner. 

If he trembled on entering Athens, still more does he 
tremble on entering the Eternal City, where he knows that the 
crowning work of his ministry is to be accomplished. As he 
saw Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, smiling down on Athens 
from the hill of the Acropolis, so he now sees Jupiter, the 
god of power, looking sternly down on Rome from the height 
of the Capitol. Under the grasp of that power the entire 
world lies prostrate. The striving of the nations for indepen- 
dence has yielded to the might of the Roman eagles. From 
the Atlantic Ocean to distant India, from Britain to the heart 
of Africa, Rome’s dominion is without resistance. As at the 
birth of Christ, the temple of Janus is still closed and the Pax 
Romana reigns throughout the world. 
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And shall he presume to offer teaching to such a power? 
Shall he, a poor despised prisoner in chains, dare to utter 
words of authority in this queen city of the universe? Yes, 
“for the foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weakness 
of God is stronger than men.”’ He knows that, through heathen 
error and heathen corruption, the feet of this mighty world- 
statue, which Daniel had seen in his vision, though moulded of 
strong iron, are yet mingled with crumbling clay. He knows 
that not the power of justice, but the power of pride and greed 
and violence now sways the mighty empire; and he knows 
that these are disintegrating forces which must ere long work 
its ruin. He knows that the day cannot be far distant when 
that little stone which Daniel saw in his vision, the stone of 
Divine justice and love, rushing down from the heights of Cal- 
vary, would strike the gorgeous colossus, scatter it like pow- 
der, and then grow and fill the earth. He knows that he 
comes to prepare Rome for that future, to plant in her very 
heart that living seed of the power of God, whose growth shall 
make her the Capital not of Casardom but of Christendom. 

Providence gives him time for his work. Nero is so im- 
mersed in his pleasures that he is in no hurry to attend to 
the business of his tribunal. Two whole years Paul waits 
for his trial; and during that time, although fastened by a 
chain to a Pretorian guard, he is free to come and go as he 
will. Everywhere he is welcomed as the messenger of the 
Lord. Peter is still absent in the East, and all bow unques- 
tioningly to the Apostolic authority of Paul. From the little 
Christian community the fame of his unearthly eloquence 
spreads among all the serious-minded of the city, and converts 
to Christ are numbered even among Cesar’s household. They 
who have foreseen the impending ruin of the empire, and could 
see nothing but anarchy beyond, now recognize that Christ 
Crucified is the wisdom of God and the power of God, and 
that in him lies the hope of the world’s future. 

At last he is judged by Nero and’ set free, for the tyrant 
has not yet become a persecutor of the Church. He knows 
that this-is a last opportunity granted him to revisit the 
scenes of his missionary labors and give his farewell advice and 
blessing to his children in God. He crowns this sweet, sad 
pilgrimage by a visit to Jerusalem, the City of God, which he 
has always loved and honored as his mother. For the last time 


. 
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he kneels in the Temple, which he is well aware is soon to 
disappear from the earth; and on Calvary, whence the power 
and the wisdom and the love of Christ Crucified are pouring 
forth to possess the world; and gn Mount Olivet, whence the 
dear Master had ascended to prepare a place for his faithful 
disciples. : 

Then he finds Peter, and tells him that Nero has begun 
the persecutions, has decreed death to all Christians, and that 
they must go together to put courage into the flock of the 
Lord and show them how to die for Christ. Together they 
hasten back to Rome. Together they give heart to the terri- 
fied Christians, making them invincible against all the tortures 
that fiendish ingenuity could devise. Together they are thrown 
into prison, where they still carry on their apostolic work. 
And together, on the 29th of June, in the year 66, they lay 
down their lives for Him who died for us all. And, says Ter- 
tullian, “‘the blood of the Martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

Thus God has planted in the heart of Rome the seed of the 
power of Christ Crucified, as he had planted in Athens the 
seed of his wisdom. Through the cold, hard winter of the 
following centuries His providence keeps it safe beneath the 
snows; and when the folly of human pride and power and 
sophistry has done its worst and has failed, then that seed of 
Divine wisdom and power shoots up its blessed growth, to cover 
the earth with its beauty and save the nations with its healing. 
And till the end of time men shall bless the wondrous Apostle 
who was God’s chief instrument in this mighty work. 


And has not our own day special reason to study that 
marvellous man and ponder well the lesson of his life? We 
are in a crucial moment of the world’s existence. Like a 
mighty pendulum, the thought of mankind has ever been swing- 
ing, in successive epochs, from one extreme to another, from 
idealism to materialism and back again, from faith to unbelief 
and back again. At present we seem to be midway in the 
swing, in an epoch that mistrusts all extremes, even all positive 
assertions; an epoch that says, ‘‘I don’t know,” and that is 
prone to say, “I don’t care.” Intellectuality, as shown in the 
literature of the day, has grown into the spirit which Paul 
found in Athens; a spirit of flippancy in viewing all great 
problems; a spirit of humanism, which whether it show itself 
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in the seriousness of the Stoic or in the sensuousness of the 
Epicurean, is at bottom a deification of nature, and ‘espe- 
cially of humanity. And power, as shown in the social 
strivings of the day, has grown into a spirit like unto that 
which Paul found in Rome; a spirit which tends to regard 
not right but might, not justice and love but pride and anger 
and greed, not the law of God but the law of expediency, as 
the arbiter of all human disputes. It is the spirit of the world’s 
politics to-day, the spirit of the world’s commercialism, the 
spirit of the industrial strife in which lie hid possibilities of 
social revolution which we shrink from contemplating. 

And shall not the Athens and the Rome of to-day learn 
wisdom from the past? Do they not see that it is unscientific, 
contrary to all that they teach concerning progress and evolu- 
tion, to go back to the intellectual and moral conditions which 
the clear light of reason, and the hard facts of experience, and 
the overruling providence of God exploded and cast forth 
nineteen centuries ago? That spirit then was a mighty influ- 
ence for the corruption of civilization and the disintegration of 
human society; we may rest assured that its tendency is pre- 
cisely the same to-day. The shipwrecked world was then 
saved by the wisdom and the power of Christ Crucified; if 
the lesson of history avails aught, the salvation of civilization 
and of society need now be sought nowhere else. To every 
mind that is groping for the anchor of truth, and to every 
heart that is hungering for right living, St. Paul is not only an 
assertion or an argument, but a demonstration, that in Christ 
Crucified, and in him alone, is the wisdom of God to be found 
for the enlightening of the human mind, and the power of God 
for the directing of human life. St. Paul does not, like other 
masters, simply expound the teaching of a school; he tells us, 
with the irresistibleness of personal certainty, what he has seen 
‘and heard and knows. To all the vaporings of a Strauss, a 
Renan, or a Harnack concerning the person and nature of 
Christ, he thunders out his answer: ‘‘I know whom I have 
believed; and I am certain that He is able to make good the 
trust which I have reposed in Him.” And to the anxious 
minds that seek for a philosophy of the universe, he exclaims 
in inspiring and uplifting tones: “All things are yours; and 
you are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s.” These are the links of 
the mighty chain which binds the universe to the heart of God: 


. 
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the chain which we call Religion. And among all whom we 
must bless for our knowledge of it, there is no one to whom 
we are so deeply indebted as to St. Paul. 


And well may we, on this occasion, give thanks to God for 
having raised up in our midst, for the good of our generation 
and of generations to come, a providential exponent of the 
character and the teaching and the influence of St. Paul in the 
person of Father Hecker. By the instincts of his nature, he 
spent his youth seeking for wisdom in many forms of religious 
and philosophic thought, and for power to benefit the human 
race in various systems of political and social. reform. At 
length, by a grace akin to that granted St. Paul, it was given 
him to see that all the treasures of God’s wisdom and power 
are given us through Christ Crucified, and that the old Church 
of Christ is his appointed channel for their dispensation to 
mankind. Like St. Paul, he vowed that he ‘“‘ would consecrate 
his life to tearing the bandage from the eyes of his fellow- 
countrymen,” as I once heard him express it. To join in the 
great work, he attracted others with souls kindred to his own. 
Most fittingly did he give to the body thus formed the name 
of The Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle, and teach them 
that their work was to be, like that of St. Paul, a perpetual 
mission to the gentiles. 

He, and the band of heroes who first joined him, have all 
gone to hear “ Well done!” from St. Paul and from our Lord. 
The first chapter in the history of any great work is sure to 
be a record of difficulties encountered and overcome, especially 
if it is a work for Christ Crucified. St. Paul had his share, 
and a large one; the Paulists have had theirs, and they will 
have more in the future if they are true to their Divine Mas- 
ter. Even good men will sometimes misunderstand and mis- 
represent them, as has already happened; but the fruitfulness 
of their labors for Christ will be redoubled by their drinking of 
His cup. 

As the years go by, may the spirit of St. Paul and of 
Father Hecker be more and more perfected in them! And as 
the generations come and go, may they, with unfaltering fidel- 
ity and with ever-increasing efficacy, teach our country and the 
world that sublimest and most needful of all lessons, that Christ 
Crucified is the power of God and the wisdom of God! 
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THE EARLY BARDS OF IRELAND. 


BY ROBERT M. SILLARD. 


ESS FEW signs of the times are more grateful to the 
fH lovers of Ireland than the general interest that 
is being taken in the ancient music and songs of 
that “land of song.” From the earliest ages 
historians tell us that the inhabitants of Ireland 
were the most musical in the world. Its music is not only as 
old as any ancient music that has come down to us, but it is 
infinitely abundant. The origin of the poetry and music of 
Ireland, like its ancient architectural remains, can be traced to 
an oriental source. It is to the period of the Scotic or Mile- 
sian dynasty that historians assign the institution of the bardic 
order. 

Tradition has it that Amergin, the younger brother of Heber 
and Heremon, sons of Milesius, King of the Iberian Spaniards 
(a people of Eastern origin), accompanied the leaders of these 
early invaders of Ireland, about five hundred years before the 
Christian era, in the capacity of poet and harper. To Amergin 
was assigned the post of Arch-Druid and Ard-filea, or high- 
priest and chief bard of the realm. Though the originals of 
this bard’s poems have been preserved,* they have never been 
given an English dress. Their subject is chiefly a description 
of the island as he saw it, sailing along the shores. 

The time occupied in the education of the musicians and 
bards in the Druidic colleges was twelve years. Their native 
tongue, extremely supple and melodious, formed the basis of a 
lengthy special training. Their memory and ear were cultivated 
in a phenomenal way. The musician had to know at least 
three hundred and fifty airs before he was allowed to perform 
in public, and had to be thoroughly acquainted with the end- 
less resources of the Gaelic tongue. The period of probation 
completed, the bards were admitted to all the honors of their 
order. They wore the rich scarlet robes of kings, and took 
first places amongst the princes. They received for their re- 





*In ‘‘ The Book of Leinster,’’ in Trinity College Library. 
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wards not merely cups and beakers of massive gold, but vast 
estates also. It is said that the whole barony of Carbery, in 
Cork, was once given to a singer as a fit reward for his skill 
as a harpist. The harp, as is well known, is mentioned in all 
old Irish documents. Its music is compared to the warbling of 
song birds, and to the zephyrs blowing sweetly over stately 
trees, in the song of Amergin. 

At some unrecorded period a division took place in the 
bardic office and duties. The order was divided into four 
classes: the Fileas, or chief bards; the Brehons, whose duties 
were legislative; the Seanachies, whose functions were anti- 
quarian and historical; and the Orfidighs, or instrumental per- 
formers. 

The Fileas were the chief poets, and were in constant 
attendance on the king, or chief. They accompanied the king 
to the field of battle, surrounded by the instrumental musicians, 
for the purpose of describing their feats in arms; and the 
warrior king’s highest hope was that, in returning triumphant, 
his name might be immortalized amongst his fellow-men, and 
enthroned in the fame of the bardic verse. In times of peace 
they composed birthday odes, or chanted tales to the sound of 
the harp. 

The Brehons assisted in framing and promulgating the laws, 
which, at certain times, seated upon a commanding eminence,* 
they recited aloud in brief, sententious rhymes which were 
transmitted at first orally, and afterwards in writing by each 
generation of bards to their successors. Up to the first century 
of the Christian era the bards had the exclusive right of 
expounding the laws and pronouncing judgments. 

The reign of Ollamh Fodhla (B. Cc. 350), the twentieth of 
the Milesian monarchs, formed an important era in the bardic 
annals of the “ Land of Song.” This monarch was an illustri- 
ous patron of letters and the arts. The most notable act of his 
reign was the institution of the famous Fes, or National Con- 
vention at Tara in Meath, the residence of the Ard-ri (the 
“‘over-king”), or supreme monarch. This national assembly of 
nobles and learned men met on the first of November every 
three years for the threefold purpose of enacting laws, of veri- 
fying the chronicles of the land, and of transcribing them into 
the Psalter of Tara. 


* This custom still exists in the Isle of Man. 
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The monarch’s palace at Tara was famous for its music; 
indeed, its name means the hall of music. Its glories have been 
immortalized by Moore in his “Irish Melodies.” 

As we approach the dawn of the Christian era we find 
several bards, some of whose remains have been handed down 
to us in grave historical treatises, many centuries old. This 
period of Ireland’s history has been rendered illustrious not 
less in her annals than in song as the bright period 


‘“When her kings, with banner of green unfurled, 
Led the Red-Branch Knights to danger, 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger.” 


During the reign of Conary I, in the first century A. D., 
these Red-Branch Knights of Ulster became famous. Their 
greatest commander was Cuculainn, the mightiest of all the 
Irish heroes of antiquity, and the finest of the romantic stories 
in the ‘Book of Leinster,” and other old Irish manuscripts, 
have as their subject those Red-Branch Knights. One very 
interesting poem is written on this hero of Cualnia by some 
anonymous bard. From the language and idiom, it has been 
pronounced by Gaelic scholars one of the oldest heroic poems 
in the language. It is founded on a tale of unfortunate love 
and female revenge; and judging by the excellent poetical 
translation of it by Miss Charlotte Brooke in her Religues of 
Irish Poetry (1789), the original must have been one of those 
masterpieces which, by a few delicate strokes of nature and 
sentiment, show us the soul of a hero oppressed with a weight 
of woe, and stung to madness by the most poignant grief. 

The reign of Cormac MacArt, the most illustrious of all 
the pagan kings of Ireland, forms another brilliant period in 
the annals. Among many important acts of his reign was the 
founding of three colleges at Tara: one for the teaching of 
law; one for history and literature; and the third for military 
science. He also established a standing body of militia for the 
defence of the throne, very like the Red-Branch Knights of an 
earlier period. They were called the “ Fena of Erin” *— 
Fianna Eireann. Their most celebrated leader was King Cor- 


*In peace these warriors numbered 9,000, in war 20,000. In winter they lived in small 
parties with the inhabitants of the country, while in summer they maintained themselves by 
hunting, etc. 
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mac’s son-in-law, Finn MacCool. The names of this hero and 
his sons, Oisin and Fergus, are intimately connected with Irish 
song. 

When Finn was on the point of being married to his first 
wife, Grainne, she eloped with his friend Diarmuid. The wan- 
derings of the lovers and Finn’s pursuit formed a most fruitful 
theme for the Fena romances. Diarmuid eventually met his 
death from the thrust of a wild boar. Finn’s arrival on the 
scene before his rival’s death is the subject of one of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson’s beautiful Lays of the Western Gael. 

It appears that Finn was outshone by his son, Oisin, in 
many accomplishments, especially poetry and music. One of 
Oisin's poems, to be found in the “Book of Leinster,” is 
valuable as a record of the great battle of Gahhra (now called 
Skreen, near Tara), which was fought A. D. 284. A _ perfect 
and very accurate copy of this poem was published by the 
Ossianic Society in the year 1854. Another poem by this 
hero and bard (Oisin), preserved in the “ Book of Leinster,” is 
of much greater extent than the first. Oisin himself fought at 
Gahhra, where the Fenii power was entirely broken. He is 
fabled after the battle to have been spirited away to Tir-na-Og 
(the land of perpetual youth), and not to have appeared again 
on earth until the days of St. Patrick. One of the Fenian lays 
(published with a translation by the Ossianic Society in 1857)— 
“The Lamentation of Oisin after the Fenians”—gives an ac- 
count of his interview with the saint, his longings for the great 
pagan past, his grief at the loss of his heroic Fenian com- 
panions, and his contempt for Christianity and its professors. 

To Oisin’s. brother, Fergus, called ‘‘ Fionbell,” or the sweet- 
voiced, fell the duty of chief bard to the Fenii. He is credited 
with extraordinary power over the militia, who very often 
were disturbed by the heart-burnings of the rival septs of their 
respective leaders. There is a notable example of his persua- 
sive eloquence exerted in evoking the halcyon of peace. On 
one occasion, when a chief was at fault, and the contention for 
precedence had assumed a serious aspect, and threatened such 
consequences that the bards had to use their utmost authority 
to soothe the chafed spirits of the chiefs, and pour oil upon 
the troubled waters. To effect this, they shook the chain of 
silence (a practical figure of rhetoric) and flung themselves 
among the ranks, extolling the sweets of peace, and the 
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achievements of the combatants’ ancestors. Immediately the 
contending parties laid down their arms, listened with atten- 
tion to the harmonious lays of their bards, and in the end 
rewarded them with precious gifts. Fergus composed an ode 
on this occasion, from which the following passage is taken: 


“Hear, O Finn! thy people’s voice! 
Trembling on our hills, we plead— 
Oh, let our fears to peace incline thy choice. 
Divide the spoil, and give the hero’s meed! 
For bright and various is his wide renown, 
And war and science weave his glorious crown!” * 


Another interesting ode by Fergus, which survives through 
Miss Brooke’s translation of it, is a good specimen of the war 
songs of these far-off days. It is addressed by the bard to 
Osgur, the son of Oisin, on the occasion of the battle of 
Gahhra. Osgur commanded and achieved incredible but fruit- 
less feats of heroism with his little band of Fenian militia 
against Cairbre, the supreme monarch of Ireland, who had 
determined to crush out this celebrated legion, of which he had 
long been jealous. 


“Rise, might of Erin! fise! 
O Osgur of the generous soul! 
Now on the foe’s astonish’d eyes 
Let thy proud ensigns wave dismay ! 
Now let the thunder of thy battle roll, 
And bear the palm of strength and victory away! 


‘‘Son of the sire whose stroke is fate, 
Be thou in might supreme; 
Let conquest on thy arm await 
In each conflicting hour ; 
Slight let the force of adverse numbers seem, 
Till o’er their prostrate ranks thy shouting squadrons pour |! 


“Oh, hear the voice of lofty song! 
Obey the bard !— 
Stop—stop McGarai! check his pride, 
And rush resistless on each regal foe! 


* Ode to Gaul, the son of Morni. Translation by Miss Brooke. 
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Thin their proud ranks, and give the smoking tide 
Of hostile blood to flow! 
Mark where MacCormac pours along! 
Rush on—retard 
His haughty progress! Let thy might 
Rise, in the dreadful fight, 
O’er thy prime foe supreme, 
And let the stream 
Of valor flow, 
Until the brandish’d sword 
Shall humble ev’ry haughty foe, 
And justice be restored. 
Thine be the battle—thine the sway! 
On, on to Cairbre hew thy conquering way, 
And let thy deathful arm dash safety from his side! 
As the proud wave, on whose broad back 
The storm its burden heaves, 
Drives on the scattered wreck, 
Its ruin leaves ; 
So let thy sweeping progress roll, 
Fierce, resistless, rapid, strong; 
Pour, like the billow of the flood, o’erwhelming along!” 


The last of the pagan bards was Torna. He was chief doc- 
tor and arch-bard at the close of the fourth and the beginning 
of the fifth century. He fostered Niall of the Nine Hostages— 
one of the most accomplished and ambitious warriors of all the 
Irish monarchs. Eugene O’Curry gives an interesting account 
of such of Torna’s poems as have come down to our day, 
amongst the most valuable being one enumerating the great 
men interred at Ratheroghan, County of Roscommon. 

The introduction, in the early part of the fifth century, of 
the light of Christianity to Ireland, far from proving prejudi- 
cial to the pagan bards, only served to give a more exalted 
direction to their powers; for the music of the bards had a 
very powerful and controlling influence on the character and 
impulses of the people, and the bards themselves were pre- 
pared and attuned by the refining strains of their own sweet 
music for the reception of the truth; they listened eagerly to 
the inspired eloquence of the Apostle Patrick at Tara, were 
the first to abandon Druidism, and spent the rest of their days 
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diffusing the more elevating faith. In fact, music was a pow- 
erful agent in the conversion of the people, for as music 
flowed into their ears, truth was distilled into their hearts. An 
old Irish phrase, ‘“‘Bocht an Eaglais bhios gan cheol” (the 
church that has no music is poor indeed), aptly describes the 
high esteem the use of music in divine service had already 
attained. The old bards and the “ filés,” or poets, became the 
friends of St. Patrick, and put the Brehon laws into a metrical 
form for him—“ put a thread of poetry” round them—and 
were wont to accompany him and his disciples on their apos- 
tolic journeys, and literally sang their way into the hearts of 
the Gael. 

Two of the most celebrated bards of the next century— 
the sixth—were Dallan Forgaill and Senchan. The composi- 
tions of Dallan are continually referred to by Eugene O’Curry 
in his work on the Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish ; 
the best known is his elegy on the death of St. Columcille. 
He died about A. D. 600, and was succeeded as chief poet of 
Ireland by his pupil Senchan. He was a native of Connaught. 
Of his poems his ‘‘ Lament” over the dead body of Dallan is 
the best known. How the spirit of the renowned chief, Fergus 
McRoigh, is fabled to have revealed to Senchan’s only son, 
Murgen, the whole of the celebrated tale of the Tain Bo 
Chuailgue (Cattle Spoil of Cuailgue) is beautifully told in Sir 
Samuel Ferguson’s ‘‘Tain Quest,” one of the Lays of the 
Western Gael. 

From the natural fondness of the Irish for music, and the 
great honors and privileges that were extended to the bards, 
their numbers swelled to such an extent that about this period 
they comprised nearly a third of the male population. No one 
had! any control over them, and from being idolized by every 
one, from the king to the peasant, they came at length to be 
regarded as a crying national evil. Besides burdensome to 
the state, because of their numbers, they had rendered them- 
selves so odious to the nobility, whom they did not scruple to 
lampoon, that they were three times requested by Aedh, son 
of Ainmire, High King of all Ireland, to quit the country; but 
the province of Ulster defended them against the vengeance of 
the other Irish. At length a convention was called at Drum- 
ceat in Donegal, about the year 610, at which the momentous 
question of their banishment was discussed, and only for the 
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timely arrival of Columcille from Scotland this would have 
been decided upon. On the saint’s proposition it was agreed 
that the numbers of the bards should be reduced, so that every 
high king should have his ard-ollamh, every provincial king 
his own ollamh, and each great noble his own poet. The bards 
were allowed a piece of land free, and were to be protected 
from -harm or damage to their person or goods. The con- 
vention also passed a law as to the reward which the poets 
were to receive for their poems, and were forbidden to ask or 
take a greater. 

Columcille was born with a love for the music of ancient 
Erin, and greatly revered the old poets and musicians who sang 
of the brave deeds of their kings and heroes. Previous to his 
ordination and mission to the Hebrides, he studied poetry at 
one of the bardic colleges in Clonard. Besides his well-known 
Latin poems, eleven Irish poems have been preserved. The 
best known of these are his ‘“‘ Lament for his Native Land,” 
and his .“‘ Farewell to Aran,” translated by Aubrey de Vere. 

The reign of the illustrious Brian Boru served for a time 
to check the devastation caused by the Danes and Norsemen 
to the numerous institutions of learning scattered over the 
island. Neither poet nor musician, said the historian Dr. 
Keating, could follow his profession. The schools were broken 
up, the bards slain, and for upwards of two hundred years the 
people were so continually engaged in war and conflict that they 
had little time or thought to give to music and poetry. But 
when the invaders were routed the gentle sciences of life in 
Ireland began to grow and blossom again. The schools, poets, 
bards, learners and teachers, were multiplied again as of old. 
Bereft of its illustrious monarch, Brian Boru, the kingdom con- 
tinued for some years a prey to the spirit of internal discord. 
Learning, which had greatly declined since the eighth century, 
when the Danes made their first piratical incursions, had almost 
disappeared, and with it, in a great measure, the spirit of song. 

Though the poetical art languished, its twin sister, music, 
was cultivated. Few writers have said harder things about the 
ancient Irish and their manners and customs than Gerald De 
Barry (‘‘Giraldus Cambrensis’’), who lived at the close of the 
Norman invasion. Yet he praises in the highest terms the 
musical gifts of the Irish. ‘‘ This people,” he writes, ‘deserves 
to be praised for their successful cultivation of instrumental 
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music, in which their skill is, beyond comparison, superior to 
that of any nation we have seen. For their modulation is not 
drawling and morose, like the instrumental music in Britain, but 
the strains, while they are lively and rapid, are also sweet and 
delightful. It is astonishing how the proportionate time of their 
music is preserved, notwithstanding such impetuous rapidity of 
the fingers.” 

Indeed, the music of Ireland was precisely one of the many 
charms that acted so potently on the Norman English who 
came into contact with the people. John of Salisbury, writing 
in the twelfth century, says of the Irish: ‘The attention of 
these people to musical instruments I find worthy of commenda- 
tion.” So too we find the Italian historian, Polydore Virgil, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, loud in his praise of the skill, 
the elegance, the accuracy, and rapidity of execution of the 
instrumental performers in Ireland. Well he might, for did not 
Lord Bacon say also that ‘no harpe hath the sound so melt- 
ing and prolonged as the Irish harpe.” : 

The harp is peculiarly adapted to express the language of 
song. No one who has heard it well played could be callous 
to its charms. Notwithstanding the assertions of some Scottish 
and English writers, the harp is indigenous to Ireland; purely 
and simply, it has been the national musical instrument from 
the dawn of Irish history. Some writers have asserted that 
the Irish harp was a crude instrument of small compass and 
incapable of any but commonplace effects. This is, as we 
know, wholly disproved by many old harps in preservation. 
Among the most historic is the harp of Brian Boru, which is 
noted for its elegance of symmetry and artistic beauty. The 
several old harps in preservation prove further that the Irish 
makers of harps had a good knowledge of acoustics, for the 
best authority, Dr. George Petrie, tells us that from 1622, when 
the magnificent Dallway harp, which has fifty-two strings, was 
constructed, back to the Anglo-Norman invasion in 1169, the 
Irish bards were in possession of harps of sufficient power and 
compass to produce those instrumental effects so highly eulo- 
gized by Giraldus Cambrensis and other historians. 

Strange to say, the power of Irish music was the cause of 
its decay; for during the reign of the Henrys and Elizabeth 
the bardic spirit was largely extinguished in Ireland. We know 
that Queen Elizabeth passed stringent laws against the bards. 
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In the year 1541 a law was made by a parliament assembled 
in Limerick that “any person who shall make verses to any 
one after God on earth except the king,” should have his 
goods confiscated. A bard in those days would sometimes 
receive about £300 for a poem from the nobles in the coun- 
try. Almost every prince, noble, or great family had a special 
bard employed to write poems in their praise. With the inde- 
pendence of the northern chieftains in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century were lost the castles and lordly homes where 
the minstrels flourished. The occupation of the bards was 
gone, and with it almost the sources of the world’s loveliest 
melodies all but died out. The soldiers of Cromwell and the 
thrifty settlers sent over by the London trading companies 
were not concerned with such things as poetry and music. 

A famous Ulster poet named O’Guire, chief .bard to the 
O’Nials of Clanboy, about the year 1620, sang the following 
lament on the downfall of the bards: 


“Fall’n the land of learned men, 
The bardic band is fallen; 
None now learn a song to sing, 
For long our fern is fading, 
Scant the schools made hearts to stir 
In Ulster’s land and Leinster, 
Southward ’tis so, nine in ten, 
From fine and foe have fallen. 
Connacht, crafty forge of song, 
Is also hurled headlong; 
Doom and gloom have hushed the heart, 
For us no room, no rampart.” 


But the musical genius of the Irish could not be wholly 
suppressed. “The charms of song,” says Moore, “ were 
ennobled with the glories of martyrdom, and the laws against 
the minstrels were as successful beyond doubt in making my 
countrymen musicians as the penal laws have been in keeping 
them Catholic.” 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there were several 
bards of note. Donough Mor O’Daly, lord abbot of Boyle 
(“the Ovid of Ireland”); O’Cassidy, a learned historical poet; 
O’Dun, bard to the Prince of Leinster; Conway, chief bard to 
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the O’Donnells of Tyrone; and Carol O’Daly (brother to the 
poet abbot), the author of the beautiful song ‘‘ Eileen Aroon,” 
which contains more music in fewer notes than almost any 
other lyric in existence. Handel is stated to have declared 
that he would rather be the author of that simple air than of 
all his grand oratorios. 

During the fifteenth century few bards of any note illumined 
the annals of our country. The bards, as we have said, were a 
proscribed race now, and the chiefs whose deeds it had once 
been their pride to sing were fallen from their high estate, like 
mighty oaks prostrated upon their hills by the strife of the 
elements; the halls that had resounded to their song were 
silent and deserted. But the spirit of Irish minstrelsy only 
slumbered. The bards struck their harps in solitude, and in 
plaintive strains mourned over the desolation of their loved 
land, until the stirring events of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries made those sons of song once more break forth into 
extemporaneous rhapsody on the glories of their land, and call 
on their countrymen to 


“Burst the foreign yoke as their sires did of yore, 
Or die like their sires, and endure it no more.” 


Among the principal bards of this period may be men- 
tioned Teige MacDary, bard of the O’Briens of Thomond; 
O’Hussey, last hereditary bard of the Maguires of Fermanagh 
(who, when a mere lad, celebrated in verse the escape of 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell from Dublin Castle); Malmurry Ward, 
one of the bards of the O’Neils and O’Donnells; Owen Roe 
Ward, who left us the beautiful ode on the death of the earls 
of Tyrone and Tyrconnell (which has been so beautifully 
turned into English verse by Clarence Mangan); Maurice 
Q’Dugan, the author and composer of ‘‘The Coolin’”’; and 
Thomas O’Connellan, who united to the most unrivalled skill 
on the harp high excellence as a poet. Many of his melodies 
were introduced into Scotland, and have continued, under dif- 
ferent titles, among the most popular airs of what has been 
termed Scottish music. Of these may be mentioned ‘The 
Battle of Killiecrankie” and the ‘‘ Farewell to Lochaber ”—the 
original titles of which were “ Planxty Davis” and the “ Breach 
of Aughrim.” 

Nearly all the poetical productions of this period were, of 
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course, tinged with the political spirit of the times. The two 
principal Jacobite bards were John O’Neachtan, of Meath, and 
John Claragh MacDonnell, of Charleville. The numerous songs 
termed Jacobite were originally party songs, deeply tinged with 
prejudices. They were chiefly written in a sort of allegorical 
style; and though the allusions were obvious to every one at 
the time, they would require much explaining nowadays. 
Some of these Jacobite songs are still remembered and sung in 
Ireland, songs both of Irish and Scottish origin. The Irish 
songs are more pathetic in words and melody, the Scotch the 
more stirring and bold. The Irish bards used to clothe the 
aspirations of the people for freedom in a figurative dress. 
Erin, the goddess of the bards’ worship, is often represented as 
a beautiful maiden, who has fallen within the grasp of the 
oppressor,—all the wealth of his language is expended in 
praise of her charms, her constancy, her sufferings, and her 
ancient glory. Her metaphorical names were many: ‘“ Roisin 
Dhu,” “Grainne U-aille,” ‘‘ Drimin Dhu,” etc.; in this dis- 
guise the bards gave voice to their patriotic passion as if to an 
earthly mistress. 

But all these bards must yield first place to Turlogh 
O'Carolan, the last of the famous minstrels—bards and harpers 
—whose genius fired the souls of the Irish people in the past 
centuries. This well-known harper was born in Nobber (County 
Meath) in 1670, of humble parents. His education. was con- 
fined almost exclusively to the Irish. language. The family of 
the O’Conors of Belanagare interested themselves in directing 
and promoting the mental improvement of the youthful bard. 
While still a youth he lost his sight during an attack of the 
smallpox, which for ever deprived him of the aid of books. 
His harp then became his constant companion and solace; and 
in his twentieth year he commenced as a. professional minstrel 
by visiting the houses of the nobility and gentry throughout 
the country. His great taste and feeling in music insured him 
a hearty welcome in palace and cabin, where he was always 
treated as a guest, as he maintained the dignity of his profes- 
sion, and was above receiving any pecuniary remuneration. He 
composed many beautiful airs, had a wonderful memory, and 
extraordinary powers of improvisation. He was at once a 
poet, a musician, a composer, and sung his own verses to his 
harp. Goldsmith, in one of his charming essays, tells us that 
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being once at the house of an Irish nobleman, where there was 
a musician present who was eminent in the profession, Carolan 
immediately challenged him to a trial of skill. To carry the 
jest forward, the host persuaded the musician (Geminiani, a 
famous Italian violinist) to accept the challenge, and he accord- 
ingly played over on his fiddle the fifth ‘‘concerto” of Vivaldi. 
Carolan, immediately taking up his harp, played over the whole 
piece after him, without missing a note, though he had never 
heard it before, which produced some surprise; but their aston- 
ishment increased when he assured them he could make a 
“concerto” in the same taste himself, which he instantly com- 
posed. 

Carolan’s compositions are stated to have numbered in all 
about two thousand. His muse delighted to expatiate on the 
theme of female loveliness. The exigencies of space will only 
allow me to give the names of a few of his beautiful lyrics of 
this description; so I must refer the reader to the translations 
of them by Sir Samuel Ferguson, Miss Brooke, and to Hardi- 
man’s /rish Minstrelsy for “Bridget Cruise,” ‘‘ Mild Mabel 
Kelly,” ‘‘O’More’s Fair Daughter, or the Hawk of Ballyshan- 
non,” his ‘‘Monody on the Death of his Wife,” and ‘Grace 
Nugent.” 

In 1733 Carolan was bereft of his wife, and five years later 
he passed away at the age of sixty-eight. Feeling that his hours 
were numbered, the blind bard called for his harp, and, in the 
excitement of what he felt to be a final effort, produced his 
“Farewell to Music,” to which he gave an expression so cap- 
tivating and touching as to dissolve all present in tears. 

Much of his beautiful music is scattered to the four winds 
of heaven. At intervals since 1721 about two hundred of his 
pieces have appeared. Bunting roughly estimates the entire 
number at two thousand. Will the remainder of those priceless 
.gems ever be brought to light? Have we lost the key to these 
ennobling strains? Will a day come when the Irish people will 
cultivate once more their ancient music, as the Welsh are doing 
at their Eistedfodds, and the Scots by their devotion to the 
incomparable music of their Highlands? All three have in com- 
mon the spirit of the music that was sung before the Knights 
of the Round Table, that roused the courage of Roderick Dhu 
and Wallace, and fired with immortal bravery many an Irish 
soldier on a thousand fields of battle. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF POTIPHAR. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


ty ONSIEUR LE CLERE stood at the door of his 

) hotel in a Western mining town, bowing and 

smiling as he watched Miss Mary Pendleton step 

into the automobile awaiting her, and which was 

Sts soggy 46to take her to Mass at the Catholic church some 

five miles distant. Monsieur had placed his best at the young 

lady’s service; the best of a town that had sprung up almost 

in a day; and that now possessed two hotels, automobiles, 
electric cars, and all modern conveniences. 

What chance had brought Miss Mary Pendleton, of Virginia, 
to this far-off Western city that had only lately emerged from 
being a frontier town? Passing through the country twenty 
years ago, some impulse of wisdom had induced her father to 
buy up a large tract of land which for many years after his 
purchase had been of no value, until some later discoveries 
of mine operators proved that the Pendleton land covered 
valuable subterranean riches. By that time Mr. Pendleton, who 
had become a chronic invalid, could not leave home, and he 
had no son to represent him. Here was an opportunity for the 
display of characteristic American independence. Mary Pendle- 
ton, on hearing of the need, rose to the occasion. 

“T will go,” she said, ‘‘and attend to everything.” 

So, accompanied only by a maid, she had journeyed some 
three thousand miles to the far-off mining city. What in a 
European girl would have seemed outré, came simply and 
naturally from the young American, who lost nothing of either 
her dignity or maidenliness by the undertaking. 

Reaching R the early part of the week, she had been 
busily engaged ever since in seeing the men who were to work 
the mines. The task before her looked formidable, and the 
young girl began to fear it would necessitate her staying on the 
scene for several weeks. Even with constant telegraphic com- 
munication with her father, it seemed impossible that matters 
would resolve themselves into regular working order inside of 
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two months. The hotel, however, was comfortable, and the 
consciousness of being of use to her father made Mary look at 
the matter philosophically. 

Monsieur had explained to Miss Pendleton, when she asked 
for a carriage to drive to Mass, that the automobile was much 
better. She could reach the church much more quickly, and. 
the chaffeur, an experienced man, had been a great deal on the 
roads in France, and could be trusted. 

It was a spring day of cloudless beauty when they started, 
and soon the town, with its overhanging pall of gray smoke, 
was left behind, and they were out on the smooth, hard road 
that led to the mission three miles beyond. A quarter of a 
mile further and the auto came to a sudden halt; there was a 
sound of muttered words above, and just as Miss Pendleton was 
endeavoring to find out what was the matter, the man who 
steers began to make a rapid descent, and in another moment 
appeared in view. 

“Beg pardon, mum,” said the chaffeur, whose French had 
a decidedly foreign idiom, ‘‘but Oim thinkin’ the baste won’t go 
no further.” 

‘‘T suppose I can walk,” said Miss Pendleton, “but I shall 
be late for Mass.” 

“‘Sorry indade, mum,” was the answer, “but all the power 
in the wurrld won’t move the craythur till she’s afther bein’ 
fixed.” 

Miss Pendleton decided to lose no more time in conversa- 
tion, and alighted. 

“I will send some one back as soon as I reach the mis- 
sion,” she said,—‘‘some one who can go on to the city and 
get a man to come to your assistance”; saying. which she 
turned and commenced walking briskly up the road. Save for 
the certainty of being late for the service the young girl would 
have enjoyed the walk in the clear spring air. The sky, 
uncontaminated by the smoke of the city, was blue and cloud- 
less, the birds were singing, and everywhere trees and bushes 
were bursting into bloom, making a scene of ideal loveli- 
ness. 

She was not destined to finish her walk, however; the 
sound of carriage wheels coming rapidly from behind was 
presently audible, and just as she drew to one side of the 
road to get out of the way a light wagon passed by, and the 


. 
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sole occupant, catching sight of Miss Pendleton, suddenly reined 
in his horse. She glanced up, and recognized the young mine 
operator with whom she had held her chief conference the past 
week. 

“You are in difficulties, Miss Pendleton,” he said, as he 
sprang lightly from his wagon and advanced, hat in hand. “I 
have just passed a disabled auto, but I did not know it was 
yours till I overtook you.” 

Mary, her fair face turned toward the speaker, the while 
she still held up her dainty skirts, proceeded to explain mat- 
ters to Mr. Barnes, who lost no time in proffering his services. 

“‘T had started for a drive in the country,” he said, “ but 
I shall be only too happy to take you to church, and then 
drive you home. It wili be a real pleasure, Miss Pendieton, 
so don’t hesitate to accept.” 

“T had not expected to have my difficulty so easily solved,” 
answered Mary, adding a cordial thank you as he assisted her 
into the wagon, and then sprang lightly after her. 

“Did you notice what my chaffeur was doing as you passed 
him ?”’ she queried. 

““Sitting on a fence and smoking a pipe like a philosopher,” 
he answered; and she laughed. 

‘‘Monsieur Le Clere introduced him as a French chaffeur,”’ 
she said; “‘but that part of him which claims kinship with 
Mr. Dooley seems to have some of the Dooley philosophy; a 
Frenchman would have been storming all over the road at the 
delay.” 

Mr. Barnes made some gay rejoinder, and conversation 
flowed easily until, a mile further on, they came in sight of the 
church, a long, low building of stone and brick, with a rec- 
tory, convent, and orphanage near by. 

Mr. Barnes had been telling Miss Pendleton of the heroic 
work done by the priests and nuns of the Indian Mission. 
‘Father Giovanni, the head priest, is a splendid fellow,” he 
said. ‘‘He is half Italian and half Indian, but born in this 
country and educated entirely at the mission. He has shown 
exceptional character and ability in every way. Besides, of 
course, talking English, he speaks Italian, and the Indian 
dialect common to the Indians of this region, so he can reach 
all classes. It is wonderful the work he does.” 

They were at the church door by this time, where they 
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found some men who promised to go back to the assistance 
of the chaffeur. The half-defined question in Mary’s mind as 
to whether her companion intended accompanying her to Mass 
was answered as he helped her to alight from the wagon. 

“Tf you will wait one moment,” he said, ‘‘I will take my 
horse to the sheds, and join you again.” 

As he drove off she noticed, as she had done when she 
first met him, the appearance of mingled intelligence, keenness, 
and refinement that characterized him. Gifted with good 
health and good looks, Mr. Barnes had long ago concluded 
that the one drawback to his happiness was his name. For 
what earthly reason had his paternal grandmother, who had 
lived and died among the rugged Vermont hills, named him 
Potiphar ? 

“Tt will help him in his career in life,” the old lady, who 
was a great character, had said. ‘‘ Name him John or Charles, 
and he will never rise above the level; but Potiphar will do 
great things.” 

Great things Potiphar had done in his youth. He had 
smashec. his grandmother’s old china, a priceless heirloom. At 
five years he had been discovered walking around the leads of 
the house some fifty feet from the ground; and at eight years 
he had been nearly drowned in trying to rescue a pet dog. 
Having outgrown his childhood, he began to turn the energy 
of his early years into other channels. At twenty-one, taking 
his small capital, he had come West, and had prospered. Ver- 
mont honesty combined with Western enterprise speedily made 
him known and respected among his business confréres. As to 
_ his religion, at the time of his meeting with Mary it may be 
said to have been more a matter of temperament and heredity 
than of choice and conviction. He had grown up with the 
teaching of the Protestant catechism, and the services of the 
white-walled Congregational Church ground into his every 
fibre; but like many of his kind a shaking-off of his environ- 
ment had resulted in a corresponding cessation of church- 
going. Sunday was not actually profaned; but the West did 
not hold the exact counterpart of the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land meeting-house, so a late bath and shave, a drive, and the 
perusal of the papers was his usual Sunday routine. 

Not much given to moralizing, the young man nevertheless 
mused on his way back to the church at the faithfulness of the 
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average Catholic, no matter how far from home, in attending 
Mass; and then his mind wandered to the grandmother only 
lately dead, and her controlling influence over all her family. 

‘“What would she say if she could see me now?” he thought, 
remembering the old lady’s horror of Popery, and her denun- 
ciation of the Catholic Church in her native town, that was 
chiefly attended by French immigrants from Canada. 

Entering a Catholic church for the first time in his life, he 
was struck by the simplicity of the service. They were near 
enough to the altar for him to understand and follow the 
words of the priest, a clear, mellow voice being one of Father 
Giovanni’s chief attractions. The priest took his text from 
Romans: ‘For I reckon that the sufferings of this time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory to come.” 

His words were simple, direct, forcible; rising at times al- 
most to eloquence. While paying strict attention to the ser- 
mon, Potiphar found himself at times wondering if some inheri- 
tance of native,.rude but eloquent flow of language had not 
descended to the young priest from his Indian ancestors. So 
some brave, he thought, might have held forth in a council of 
war. Something of all this he expressed to Mary as they were 
driving home. 

“It is a strange evolution,” she said; “two hundred years 
ago a tribe of savages, and now one of their descendants a 
priest of the church.” 

“Wonderful,” he answered. ‘‘ And with all his education Father 
Giovanni understands these Indians and how to deal with them.” 

They had reached the hotel by this time, where Potiphar 
bade his young companion a courteous farewell; but this was 
the beginning of an intimacy that extended through many 
weeks, subsequent events keeping Mary near the mines for a 
period of nearly six months. 


One October morning, four months later, Potiphar sat in 
his office near the mine entrance in deep thought. Outside 
the air was chill and raw, inside a bright fire glowed in an 
open Franklin stove, offering a cheery contrast to :the gloomy 
skies overhead. A tap at the door aroused him from his medi- 
tations, and he arose as the door opened to admit Miss Pen- 
dleton, who entered hastily, her manner showing evident per- 
turbation. 
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“Is it true, what I hear,” she said, “that the men in the 
mines, with one consent, have gone on strike ?” 

“Unfortunately, yes,” he answered, “they all went out last 
night: and no amount of arguing or talking will move them. 
They want eight hours a day and almost double pay, though 
as it is they have fewer hours and better pay than any other 
miners in the world. I was just trying to solve the problem, 
and think what step to take, when you entered.” 

“It is most distressing,” she said, real concern in her voice, 
‘‘and everything was going so well. Now the work may come 
to a standstill indefinitely.” 

“No,” he replied; ‘I shall give the men a week to return 
to work on the old terms. At the end of that time, if they 
will not begin to mine again, I shall send to Butte, or else- 
where, for fresh relays of men.’ There was determination in 
Potiphar’s voice, quiet resolution in his manner. Whatever -the 
outcome of the strike, the young manager was not going to 
be easily defeated. 

“The same thing has been tried before,” said Mary, “but 
with little success; riot and bloodshed are always sure to follow.” 

‘“We may have some disturbance,” answered the young 
manager guardedly, “but the men will have to give in, in the 
end. Meanwhile the mayor has assured me we shall have all 
the protection we need, and the governor has telegraphed to 
the same effect.” 

Knowing well the nature of a stubborn strike, Mary was 
not easily deceived; but she recognized the desire on the part 
of her father’s manager to spare her unnecessary worry; so she 
presently arose, saying: ‘‘I suppose there is nothing we can 
do for the next day or two; but you will let me know if any 
change occurs.” 

“Most assuredly,” he answered, as he held the door open 
for her to pass out. He stood for a moment, watching her 
graceful figure as she passed up the street, then returned to his 
desk and commenced writing rapidly. At twelve he locked the 
office and went home to dinner, where he was waited on later 
in the day by a delegation from the strikers. Finding the 
young manager still immovable, they withdrew after an hour’s 
excited talk; evidently the boss would not yield. 

Potiphar returned to his office, and in the evening had a 
long interview with some of the chief men of the town. One 
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and all agreed with him that to hold out against the demands 
of the men, and eventually engage new hands if need be, was 
the only course. The governor, who was present, promised 
State aid in protecting the men who took the place of the strikers. 


It was on a dark night, one week later, that several masked 
figures stood at the entrance to the mine preparing to descend. 
Foiled in their attempts to compel the manager to grant them 
higher wages, the men had seen others take their place and 
receive such strict police protection that it was impossible to 
do them any injury. Therefore they had agreed on the 
desperate plan of firing the mine and so wrecking it that it 
would be some time at least before work could be resumed. 

' The men worked swiftly and silently until they had all 
entered the car and lowered themselves to the bottom of the 
shaft, when they proceeded some distance toward the interior of 
the mine, guided by the light of a shaded lantern. It soon 
became apparent what their plan was, namely, to place a 
quantity of dynamite where it would cause the worst possible 
wreck; and then light a fuse, and escape to the car that had 
brought them to the bottom of the shaft, ascending in it before 
the lighted fuse had time to reach the dynamite. When al 
was ready one dark figure held the lantern aloft while another 
applied a match to the fuse. A second later and the men were 
flying through the mine toward the shaft. According to their 
calculation it would take twenty minutes for the fuse to burn 
and reach the explosive, giving them ample time to reach the 
open air and disperse. One thing the men had not reckoned 
on: the chance of any one save themselves being abroad near 
the mines that night. 

Swiftly they ran through the darkened chambers out of 
which the shining ore had already been removed, until the fore- 
most one reached the bottom of the shaft, and even as he did 
so those behind heard a shout, followed by groans and curses. 
A second later they, too, reached the spot to see the dark 
figure of their companion dancing wildly around; and then 
the reason for his frenzy reached their own bewildered con- 
sciousness—the car was gone! 

How and why? Even as they asked each other, tearing 
off their masks and gazing upward with pale, distorted faces, 
came the thought—the dynamite, the fuse! There was no time 
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te go back and put out the slowly burning cotton, no means 
ef getting away. They were caught in their own net; death, 
hideous and awful, awaited them. 

The leader continued to curse. He it was who had been 
the moving spirit of the strike, who had urged the others not 
to give in. They were not bad men as a whole—the partici- 
pants of such a social revolt seldom are—but led away by 
some of the stronger spirits, incited by having their real or 
imaginary wrongs dwelt upon; the majority of such men wou'd 
live in peace and contentment under the right leadership. 

“Boys,” said a fair-haired young fellow, known as “ Harry,” 
“it’s no use for us to curse and swear; in ten minutes more 
the dynamite will explode, and meanwhile I reckon we better 
make our peace with God.” 

“Ay,” said one or two voices eagerly; and then gruffly, 
and half as if ashamed, one of them said: ‘‘ You pray for us, 
Harry.” 

Black Dan, the leader, started up off the ground, where he 
had thrown himself, with something that sounded like a mingled 
curse and groan; then with a cry that some of those present 
never forgot, he rushed back into the mine, right in the direc- 
tien of the burning fuse. It was very near the dynamite now. 


It was Potiphar who had drawn the car to the surface of 
the shaft, while the men were attending to placing the dyna- 
mite. Unable to rest that night, and suspecting trouble, from 
a vague rumor that filled the air, he had made his way to the 
mines. Meeting on his way Father Giovanni, the two men, 
who had become tolerably well acquainted, started out of the 
city together. Why the car was at the bottom of the shaft 
they could not imagine, yet neither of them thought of any 
men being below in the mines at that time of night. Hence 
they had worked together at the windlass until the car appeared 
in sight, when they fastened it, and commenced walking away. 

“It seems quiet,” said Father Giovanni. “I doubt if any 
of the men are abroad to-night. I have been to-day to see 
several of them who belong to my parish, to try and induce 
them to go back to work.” 

“T think they would all go soon enough,” answered the 
young manager, “were it not for Black Dan, the leader. He 
has immense power over them, and they follow him to a man.” 
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“Dan’s old mother is heart-broken over the whole busi- 
ness,” said the priest. “I have tried in vain to talk to him; 
some higher power alone can break the will of the man.” 

The outlook is gloomy enough,” said Potiphar. He was 
less hopeful, though not one whit less resolute than a week 
ago. “We must conquer in the end, however, even if the 
mine blows up!” 

He had hardly spoken when there came the sound of a 
terrific explosion underfoot; the ground seemed to vibrate as 
in an earthquake, and the hitherto silent mines became alive 
with a thousand terrible possibilities. 

It took only an instant for the two men to understand; 
each broke into a swift run, while from every quarter others, 
women as well as men, began flying toward the same point. 
It seemed an eternity, yet it was in reality only five or six 
minutes, when they reached the mouth of the shaft. A hun- 
dred excited men and women, who had evidently not been to 
bed, and whose number was constantly increasing, crowded 
around the car, drawing back for a moment as the priest and 
the young manager drew near and were recognized. 

Potiphar sprang toward the car and stepped in. 

“I am going down,” he said; ‘‘are there any who will go 
with me?” 

“‘T will,” answered Father Giovanni; ‘‘and I,” chimed in 
several voices. 

“Thank you, my men,” answered Potiphar; ‘we can’t all 
go’’; and then he picked out four stalwart men, when a voice 
cried: ‘‘ Hold, you will need me”; and the men cheered as 
they recognized Dr. Dale, a rising young surgeon from the 
town. Swiftly the car descended, carrying the seven men who 
had taken their lives in their hands. There would be work 
for them, and they knew it; but little thought they .of their 
own danger. 


’ 


The terrible explosion had been heard all over the city. 
Distracted with anxiety when she leazned the cause, Mary 
Pendleton had dressed hastily and, acccmpanied by her maid, 
had been driven to the scene of the disaster. She arrived just 
‘as the dead and wounded miners were being brought up. The 
living were placed in ambulances and driven rapidly to: the 
city hospital: Then there was a short pause, and the car 
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began to ascend again, bringing the intrepid seven who had 
gone to the stricken men’s relief. Now the car has reached 
the top, the surgeon springs out, covered with grime and 
coal-dust, and with a cry Mary sprang forward as she saw 
them lift out a silent, inanimate form, which she recognized as 
Potiphar. 

“Stand aside,” said the surgeon to the crowd that was 
closing in on them, and then he and Father Giovanni bore 
the young man to a waiting stretcher and lifted him in the 
ambulance. 

“Yes, she could go to the hospital,” the surgeon said, in 
answer to her entreaty; and then she learned that all the 
miners but one had been found in the first chamber near the 
bottom of the shaft; some dead, others dangerously injured ; 
the concussion having been so terrible that it had loosened 
enormous masses of rock, even at that distance from the 
dynamite. 

The priest and surgeon had knelt down, doing all in their 
power for both soul and body, until one of the men said: 

“Dan, he’s further in the mine.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation the young manager had 
started in search of him, undeterred by the knowledge that the 
mine was on fire, and that there was danger from coal damp. 

Fortunately he had not far to go; picking his way through 
rock and débris, he had stumbled upon Dan’s dead body; 
alone and unaided he had lifted the man, who had been shock- 
ingly mutilated, and carried him until he had himself stumbled 
and fallen, striking his head on some projecting rock. Here he 
had lain insensible until Father Giovanni, becoming alarmed, 
had sent two of his volunteers in search of him. There was a 
bad cut on the head, Dr. Dale said, but he hoped Mr. Barnes 
was not dangerously hurt; everything possible would be done 
at the hospital. 


Two months later and a man and a woman are driving 
along the same road toward the mission, over which they had 
travelled at the beginning of their acquaintance. 

It is a clear, sunshiny day in December, and as they drove 
they talked earnestly. We will let them tell the tale in their 
own way: ; 

“To think you are now my wife!” said Potiphar. 


‘ 
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“And to think you are a Catholic!” said Mary; “that is 
the most wonderful part of it. You have never told me how 
it came about,” she added. “‘When you requested to be bap- 
tized, Dr. Dale said you must have your own way, and that 
no one must ask you any questions. Even after you were 
up and about, he advised me not to agitate you in any way ; 
so I have waited.” 

“It was Father Giovanni,” said Potiphar. ‘When we 
reached the mine there were those poor fellows, some dead, 
others in such mortal agony; and he knelt down by them 
and soothed and talked to them, and got them all to make 
a confession; and then like a flash I remembered the words 
of his sermon, where he said that the suffering of this present 
time was not worthy to compare with the glory that should 
be revealed. What had seemed far off and vague then, be- 
came intensely real and dramatic in the face of those poor 
fellows’ terrible suffering. And then when one of them, a young 
fellow named Harry, died before we could get him out of 
the mine, I was so impressed by the beautiful office for a soul 
departing which Father Giovanni read. It seemed to me that 
here alone was the true religion to lead men, even the _ black- 
est, through the paths of pity and pardon, to God; then when 
I lay in the hospital,” he continued, ‘the priest visited me, 
and as I grew stronger we talked together. There is nothing 
in the world,” he concluded, ‘‘that can so soon convert a 
man to the Catholic Church as to get in touch with it, and 
come in daily contact with its inner working.” 

“And I,” said Mary shyly,—“how did I come to marry 
you so far from home? Well, at first the surgeons thought 
your chances for recovery were slight; and when you came 
to, after being unconscious for two days, and asked me to 
marry you then and there, why we decided it was better to 
let you have your own way to quiet you; so I telegraphed 
my father, and he consented. I knew I loved you,” she 
added, raising her beautiful eyes to his, “when I heard you 
were in the mine in such peril.” 

“And so you married me without any wedding bells or 
bridesmaids,” he said, “and in spite of my name _ being 
Potiphar”; and then he laughed. “There is not much idealism 
about a fellow with such a name,” he concluded. 

“Love,” said Mary, “ makes the ideal.” 





PORTRAIT OF DANTE IN THE ‘‘ PARADISE” OF ANDREA ORCAGNA, FLORENCE, ITALY’ 


THE PORTRAITS OF DANTE. 


BY F. W. PARSONS. 


HE discovery of a portrait of Dante, among the 

Elect, in Orcagna’s great fresco of Paradise, 

opens up a new chapter in Dantesque iconog- 

raphy. This discovery of Signor Alessandro 

Chiappelli, in the Strozzi Chapel of the Church 

of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, has revived the arguments 

adduced, some few years ago, by M. Jacques Mesnil,* regard- 

ing another figure whose uplifted face appears, to him, to 

represent Dante among the group of the redeemed, on the 

right hand of our Lord in the Last Judgment, of Orcagna, in 
* Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, September, 1900. 
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that same Strozzi Chapel, of the Dominican church which 
Michael Angelo styled his “ mystic spouse.” 

If the identity of either of these two figures can be demon- 
strated beyond serious question, a special value attaches to 
such a discovery, from the fact that, while in the chapel of 
the palace of the Podesta of Florence (the Bargello) we have 
the Giottesque portrait of Dante, yet young and full of the 
ideas of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova,” in the Strozzi Chapel we behold 
the Dante whose vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise has 
given to the Orcagna brothers their inspiration and to future 
generations a heritage of immortal verse. 

When we recall the fact that Orcagna, more than any other 
follower of Giotto, perpetuated in his work the Giottesque tra- 
dition of portraying, in his great wall pictures, portraiture of 
personages of his own time and of preceding generations, it is 
strange that no sustained and comprehensive effort has ever 
been made to identify these figures of Orcagna’s, the wonder- 
ful beauty of whose faces, “‘ profile after profile laid together,” 
are, as Symonds justly says, “like lilies in a garden border.” 

The value of Giottesque contributions to contemporary pore 
traiture, in the frescoes on the chapel walls of the palace of 
the podesta, has been sadly impaired by material injury of past 
ages, indifference and neglect. Here, we know, Giotto, or his 
pupils (probably the master himself), depicted many familiar 
faces of contemporaries of Dante’s Florentine life, but the great 
groups left us by the Orcagnas present a more advantageous 
field of observation from their more perfect preservation and 
their greater relative completeness, in spite of unskilful 
“ restoration.” 

Painters of the Giottesque school were imbued with the 
same thoughts, religious and political preoccupations, as the 
writers of an age that begot the art and literature of succeed- 
ing centuries. In the domain of art it was the immortal mis- 
sion of Giotto, and his followers in Florence, as of Duccio and © 
his successors in Siena, to spread out before the eyes of mul- 
titudes, more or less unlettered, the whole body of Christian 
dogma, or of special truths, in great scenic paintings, on 
chapel walls or altar reredos, and in marked departure from 
the stilted conventionalism of Byzantine traditions. 

All that knowledge of God, which is eternal life, was soon 
to be gathered, almost throughout Italy, not alone from 
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priestly words of instruction and admonition, but also through 
the new art of that day, which conveyed, to all, vivid por- 
trayals of the history of man’s redemption, of his purpose here 
and his destiny hereafter. The art of the later middle ages 
may rightly be regarded as a powerful instrument of God to 
teach men their origin and end. The artist reached the popu- 
lace, ‘as the writer did not, in an age when books were scarce, 
and, in fact, so little did scholars think or care for the masses, 
that Dante hesitated a long while before deciding to write his 
vision in Italian, Latin being considered the most fitting 
medium of expression for cultivated men of the time. 

The “‘ Divine Comedy” is all the more remarkable as first 
embodying in vernacular literature the themes that absorbed 
the minds of thinking men in the last decades of the medizval 
period. As an outcome of fierce rivalries, private feuds, fac- 
tional and bloody struggles, men’s minds were ever conscious 
of the awful certainty of death and of the life beyond the 
grave. What was to be the end of strife and contention, of 
ruthless ambition and unscrupulous endeavor? Death and the 
judgment, hell and heaven, were stern realities, ever staring 
men in the face. The great day of account seemed “ nigher 
still and still more nigh,” and if many did not show forth that 
fact by mending their ways, it was largely because they had 
become callous and blunted by constant familiarity with an 
untimely fate, so likely for every one. Art, more than litera- 
ture, reflected the great preoccupations of the time, but to 
these dominant ideas we owe the vision of Dante and the 
frescoes of Nardo and Andrea Orcagna, in which we now seem 
to find a new chapter in Dantesque iconography. 

Whoever ascends the antique stone steps, leading from the 
transept of the Church of Santa Maria Novella into the Strozzi 
Chapel, * finds himself, as Signor Chiappelli justly observes, 
‘‘wrapt in the atmosphere of the full fourteenth century.” In 
the azure and starry dome, St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angel of 
the Schools, personifies the cardinal virtues. The decoration, 
or adornment, of this Strozzi Chapel was dedicated to St. 
Thomas Aquinas by the donor, Tommaso di Rossello Strozzi, 
who bore his name. Signor Alessandro Chiappelli has indi- 
cated * the early and long association of the name and works 
of’ Dante with this glorification of St. Thomas, the hero and 


* J] Marzocco, of Florence, for December 28, 1902. 
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founder of scholasticism, and he instances, in that connection, 
the inscription placed near the tomb of Alessandro degli 
Strozzi (deceased in 1384), which inscription reads: 


D. THOMAE ECCLESIAE DOCTORI ANGELICO 
SAGELLUM HOC EXIMIA TABULA ARAE SUPPOSITA 
ABSIDE ET PARIETIBUS PICTIS AB ANDREA 
CIONIS. FIL. COGNOMENTO ORCAGNA 
QUI DIVINUM DANTIS INVENTUM IN HIS EXPRESSIT 
INSIGNE AC VENERANDUM 
STROZIA GENS QUAE ROSSOMUGERI FIL. 
PATRICIUM FLOR. PROPAGATOREM HABET 
INEUNTE SAECULO XIV DEDICAVIT. 


’ 


It is now reasonably certain that Dante was among the 
secular pupils admitted to the great Dominican school of Saata 
Maria Novella, and it is quite natural to suppose the Domini- 
cans would like to preserve the effigy, or some species of por- 
traiture, of their famous pupil in. such form as would not be 
out of harmony with purely religious and ecclesiastical sur- 
roundings. In the article in // Marzocco, from which I have 
already quoted, Chiappelli demonstrates, I think, with sufficient 
proof, the directing influence of a man of letters and theologian 
in aiding and counselling the Orcagnas in the grouping of 
these frescoes in the Strozzi Chapel, where the disposition of 
the celestial hierarchy betrays a profound knowledge of hagi- 
ography. 

This adviser could certainly have been no other than the 
prior of the Dominican convent attached to this Church of 
Santa Maria Novella, Fra Jacopo Passavanti, whose active share 
in its. interior decoration has been too fully shown by Mr. 
Wood-Brown, in his recent work,* to need further mention 
here. Now, this Fra Passavanti had studied in Parig at the 
same school as Dante’s probable master, Fra Remigio Girolami, 
to whom, as Chiappelli observes, the memory of the studies and 
theological disputations sustained by the Florentine poet, in the 
Dominican school not so many years before, must still have 
been very vivid. 

In this Strozzi Chapel every student of art and poetry can 
follow, in Nardo Orcagna’s fresco of Hell, the topography of 
Dante’s Inferno, as the poet’s lurid imagery has mapped out 


* The Dominican Church of Santa Maria Novella, Edinburgh, 1902. 
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PORTRAIT OF DANTE, ACCORDING TO MESNIL, IN THE ‘‘ LAST JUDGMENT" OF ORCAGNA, 


its divisions and its eternal pains and penalties. Vasari testi- 
fies to the profound study given by Andrea Orcagna to the 


’ 


“ Divine Comedy,” which his brother has sought to convey to 
the eye in its more dreadful images of those without hope. 
The glorification of Dante’s verses, in the Florence that exiled 
him, but which he loved, in life and in death; the posthumous 
honor then accorded him in other places; the knowledge of 
his rhymes shown by the Orcagna brothers, added to their 
adherence to the Giottesque tradition of contemporary. portrai- 
ture, all point to these great wall pictures, in the Strozzi 
Chapel, as the place of all others in which to seek the face 
and figure of the poet of all time. 

The Giottesque frescoes in the chapel of the Florentine 
palace of the podesta, although attributed by some to pupils of 
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Giotto, were probably executed by the master himself, in the 
later years of his life. Dante is there to be seen in the sadly 
damaged fresco of Paradise, discovered in 1840, and subse- 
quently restored, when the whitewash, by which it was over- 
laden, was removed. The famous mask, commonly called, in 
former times, the death mask of Dante, has occasioned much 
discussion. Signor Ricci has attacked its authenticity. Mon- 
sieur Mesnil declares it to be generally admitted, to-day, that 
it was made in the fifteenth century. On the other hand, 
Signor Chiappelli evidently believes in its genuineness, and his 
faith is shared by Mr. Toynbee.* The face carved in wood, 
and now preserved in the Gallery of the Uffizi, at Florence, 
and the famous bronze bust of Dante, in the Museo Nazionale, 
at Naples, are both said to have been founded upon the noted 
mask. The Neapolitan bust is of uncertain date, though vari- 
ously attributed to the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

The portrait of Dante in ‘me Codex Palatinus is believed, 
by some writers, to date from the fourteenth century, and, by 
others, it is thought to be of the fifteenth, Herr Kraus has 
recently affirmed the genuineness of the Dante portrait in the 
Codex Riccardiano, of which I shall presently speak more at 
length. The portrait of Dante, made for the Villa Pandolfini 
by Andrea del Castagno, was executed about one hundred 
years after the poet’s death. The picture of Domenico di 
Michelino is of A. D. 1465. The Dante of the Signorelli fres- 
coes, at Orvieto, is of the year 1500. Raphael’s portraits of 
Dante in the Vatican are well known to every visitor to Rome. 
Excluding from my statement the portrait by Giotto of Dante, 
pictured as still young, these other, varied, types of Dantesque 
portraiture do not present entire uniformity of face and figure, 
yet there are certain characteristics common to all of them— 
or nearly all—that have gradually led to an artistic tradition of 
an accepted type. This conventional physiognomy, long trans- 
mitted without study of Boccaccio’s description (gathered frem 
Dante’s relatives and contemporaries), has been carried by 
modern artists to a degree of gauntness and weird emaciation 
but little removed from caricature. 

While artists have thus portrayed the poet as a decrepit, 
though fierce, spectre of death and the judgment, realistic 
illustrators of the Inferno have much more intimately asso- 

* Toynbee's Life of Dante, l.ondon, 1902. 
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ciated him in the popular imagination with lurid pictures of the 
tortures of the damned than with any poetical conception of 
the joys of Paradise. Not only are these traditional features 
and tall, gaunt figure very unlike the real Dante, but this 
impression of a mind ever haunted by the worm that dieth not 
and the fire that is not quenched strangely distorts the habitual 
thoughts and aspirations of a singer who relied upon his third 
“‘Cantico” (of Paradise) to establish his claim to a poet’s 
laurels and even, by it, also to-the crown of final and everlast- 
ing beatitude. 

Dante’s words of self-accusation, and the reproaches addressed 
to him by Beatrice, are variously interpreted as betraying a 
temporary religious indifference, through absorption in philo- 
sophical studies, or to worse derelictions. In any case, his 
temporary wanderings, from whatever standard of high aspira- 
tion, or holy living, were either unknown to, or forgiven by 
his. contemporaries. There is no historic evidence to sustain 
the fantastic and libellous conceit of the unhealthy French play 
which many admirers of Sir Henry Irving have viewed, with 
regret, on the English or American stage. For twenty years 
Dante was an exile from Florence, where his wife and six 
children remained, his wife’s family belonging to the political 
faction which had exiled the poet, and there is no reason to 
suppose that any other than political or financial reasons 
enforced this separation or prolonged it. 

A sonnet attributed (perhaps erroneously) .to Pietro de 
Faytinelli, but written just after Dante’s death, reads: 


“Oh gentle spirit, oh true Dante 
Veritably in the flesh beholding 
That glory, whither hath now gone forth 
Thy holy soul, this day departed 
From the misery of this wandering throng; 
To thee whom, mindful of thy faith and thy great virtue, 
I firmly hold to be at foot of true Omnipotence, 
Do I commend myself, etc.” 


An unknown poet of the same period, abridging the descrip- 
tion of the Dantesque features, given by Boccaccio, terminates 
,a sonnet with the following lines: 
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“And of virtue he had so much 
That the body, at death, merited the crown poetical, 
And the soul went onward to the better life.” 


Boccaccio closed his ‘‘Prosopopea di Dante” with the 
words: ‘Ravenna has the body, and the Almighty Father the 
soul.” Indeed, before there was any general or widespread 
knowledge of Dante’s Paradiso, or third part of the “Divine 
Comedy,” the Venetian Giovanni Quirini declared, in a sonnet, 
that “from the beautiful flowers of Paradise, Dante, in the 
ether life already gathered the merited fruit.” 

Certainly these tributes, spontaneously given to Dante, after 
his death, by eminent contemporaries, represent the general 
judgment of the man (quite as much as of the poet) formed 
by cultivated men of his time, uninfluenced by factional feel- 
ing of any kind. They reflect the universal impression of his 
character and the distinctive characteristics of his mind and 
temperament. Detached from the things of this world and 
weaned from the allurements of passion and of pleasure, by 
profound meditation on their ultimate end and outcome, in 
Purgatory and in Hell, Dante bent his whole soul and all his 
mental energies to the portrayal of that heavenly beatitude to 
which he hoped to attain. An honorable ambition led him to 
seek, by that portrayal, the poet’s laurel wreath, only as a 
stepping-stone, however, to an eternal crown in Heaven. 

Deep students of Dante as both the Orcagnas undoubtedly 
were, they would naturally place the author of the Paradiso ia the 
Paradise of the just made perfect, but, following the Giottesque 
tradition, in human companionship, allowing the admission of 
their own living contemporaries. Strange that the two walls of 
the Strozzi Chapel, presenting scenic representations of the Judg- 
ment and of Paradise, should so long have remained a neglected 
field of observation for anything of the kind. In an article of 
1857, to which Professor Pasquale Papa has recently called 
attention, Mr. Barlow announced his discovery of an “ ether 
portrait of Dante” which he described as “‘ painted by Orcagna 
in the Paradise of the Strozzi Chapel, in the upper part of the 
wall to the left of the window.” This announcement of Barlow’s 
was made about seven years after the restoration of the redis- 
covered Giottesque portrait in the chapel of the Florentine 
palace of the podesta, painted as Giotto first knew Dante, in 
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the days of his early enthusiasms, but, even in that guise, 
placed in Paradise. Later in the nineteenth century, Ingo 
Kraus and M. Jules Levallois have noticed the same face and 
figure in the Strozzi Chapel, but the allusions of some, or all of 
them, would seem to show a confusion of the Last Judgment, 
in which their Dante appears, with the Heaven of the just. 
Herr Volkmann vaguely alludes* to a discovery of ‘‘ Dante 
among the Blessed,” executed by Orcagna, but his lack of pre- 
cision has led to uncertainty as to whether he meant the 
alleged Dante in the Last Judgment, or the Paradise of 
Orcagna. 

In 1900 M. Jacques Mesnil, in an article already named, 
and, more recently, in another contribution ¢ to the literature 
of the subject, has clearly traced the points of resemblance, in 
this figure in Orcagna’s Last Judgment, to the face and features 
of Dante as perpetuated by artistic tradition. The characteris- 
tics common to nearly all of these successive reproductions are 
summarized by M. Mesnil as follows: 

“The features are vigorously marked, the bony framework 
visible, the jaws strong, the countenance elongated, the fore- 
head high, the chin well drawn and energetic, the upper lip a 
little effaced, the lower lip stronger and slightly protruding; 
but the nose above all is typical, and it has not been clearly 
characterized by saying that it is aquiline: it is large and it 
presents a swelling well defined above the middle” (or bridge) ; 
“from there, even to the extremity, its line is straight, or pre- 
sents a light concavity; finally, the point descends notably, 
lower than the insertion of the nostrils. This nose is quite 
peculiar” (or individual). 

The figure signalled by M. Mesnil, presumably the same as 
that noticed by Barlow and others I have named, is in the group 
of the elect, in the Last Judgment, of the Orcagnas, or of Nardo 
Orcagna, if executed by him alone, as some think. This figure 
stands in the highest row of those depicted without the nimbus, 
or halo of sanctity. The face, certainly, has many of those 
features that have become traditional and typical of Dantesque 
portraiture, and it does show considerable resemblance to the 
Neapolitan bust of the poet, as seen in profile. In the figure 
he has indicated in the fresco of the Last Judgment, M. Mesnil 
thinks to explain the absence of that most prominent character- 

* Iconografia Dantesca. t Miscellanea d' Arte, February, 1903; pub. Florence, 
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istic of the face of Dante, the projection of the lower lip (here 
lacking), by the plea that ill-advised and clumsily executed 
restorations have overladen the original work and altered the 
primitive contour, particularly in the lower part of the figure. 

The figure appears clothed in a robe common to magistrates 
of that time and of a roseate, or reddish color; the head wears 
the hood appropriate to the garment, and the face is uplifted 
towards Christ, the Eternal Judge above, to the right of the 
observer, in the heights of Heaven. In meeting objections to 
the position, of this alleged Dante, before our Lord as Judge, 
M. Mesnil maintains that Dante’s attitude is one of adoration, 
not of supplication; that he stands among those whose salvation 
is already announced, and that immediately above him is a row 
of saints. Certainly, the face bears the impress of ecstatic 
adoration, while the joined hands are pleadingly upraised as in 
a gesture of prayerful petition. The face and figure are rather 
more aged than would be expected in a representation of Dante, 
notably more so than the Dante believed to have been identified 
by Signor Chiappelli, in the Paradise, of this chapel, which I 
shall presently describe. 

Allowing the Dante of the Last Judgment to be allegori- 
cally shown still afar off and yearning for the beatific vision, 
this condition is not out of harmony with the poetic concep- 
tion of Antonio Pucci, a contemporary of Orcagna, who, in a 
chapter of his Cen¢zloguio, in honor of Dante, supposes the poet, 
as in the natural order of things, to be in Purgatory and 
prays our Saviour to draw him out, and he beseeches the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints to intercede to that end, since 
Dante, he declared, was worthy of Heaven. M. Mesnil, how- 
ever, considers that Dante, in this scene of the final Judgment, 
already stands among the just made perfect, and he asserts 
that Dante is “in the midst of an assembly quite as imposing 
as that represented upon the neighboring fresco”; that “there 
are found kings, high dignitaries of the church, monks, a 
Roman emperor (assuredly Trajan or Constantine). Immediately 
above Dante is a rank of saints. He is placed in evidence the 
utmost that is possible, his profile stands out vividly from a 
sombre background; the hands joined, the gaze lost in con- 
templation of the divinity in an act of adoration and not at all 
of supplication; he appears clad in bright vesture, detaching 
himself from the other figures.’”’ M. Mesnil conceives the de- 
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sign of the painter to have been to represent, on this side, 
“the defenders of the true faith in opposition with infidels and 
heretics, represented on the other side of the window.” 

Signor Alessandro Chiappelli has proceeded upon the pre- 
sumption (to me well grounded), that it is more natural to 
seek for portraiture of Dante in the fresco representing the 
subject of his third ‘‘ Cantico,” or part of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” 
the Paradise upon which the poet had relied for recognition 
and reward, both here and hereafter. Giotto had set an ex- 
ample and established a certain precedent in the chapel of the 
Florentine palace of the podesta, where appears that portrait 
of Dante to which I have already alluded, the oldest in exis- 
tence, antedating, by at least ten years (perhaps more), the 
mural frescoes of the Orcagnas, in this Strozzi Chapel. Chiap- 
pelli and Professor Pasquale Papa* both discern a certain de- 
pendence of the Paradise of Orcagna upon that of Giotto and 
that the Orcagna brothers both had in mind the work of the 
great master who preceded them. I share the belief of Signor 
Chiappellit that artistic precedent establishes a point in favor 
of his presumption of place, and that the tender faith of the 
time that the dead poet had, from the scarcely finished pages 
of his Paradise, already attained the beatific vision in the 
Heavens described by him, leads us naturally to seek the sem- 
blance of his physical presence in the Paradise made real by 
Dante’s vivid imagery. With their minds and imaginations en- 
kindled with enthusiasm for the works of the Florentine poet, 
so recently dead in exile, the Orcagnas, when “embellishing 
with their brushes the chapel dedicated to the glory of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the greatest Dominican church of Florence, 
and peopling the walls with likenesses of famous churchmen, 
swordsmen, of citizens of renown, perhaps even of artificers, 
and certainly of many devout women, would not neglect to 
depict in Paradise the figure of Dante, who had learned the 
doctrines of St. Thomas in the school of Santa Maria Novella, 
and, later, had invested them with the immortal form of poetry.” 

This is, indeed, all the more likely from the fact that the 
description of Paradise given by Dante did not lend itself easily 
to artistic interpretation and, since it was not possible to the 
art or artists of that day and generation to give pictorial ex- 
préssion to the poet’s thought, what more natural than to com- 
memorate him by portraiture? His ideas and poetical con- 
“Giornale Dantesco, X11., 1903. t/l Ritratto di Dante,in Nuova Antologia, April, 1¢03, Rome, 
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ceptions were closely followed, where it was within the meas- 
ure of the possible, as we see in Nardo Orcagra’s Hell, in the 
Strozzi Chapel. 

In seeking to identify an alleged portrait of Dante, it would 
seem preferable to compare it with such descriptions and data 
as have come down to us from contemporaries of the poet, or 
from the generation immediately succeeding him, rather than 
to apply the test of artistic tradition, leading, after Raphael, 
to conceptions largely fanciful, not infrequently degeneratirg 
almost to the grotesque. The first biographer of Dante was 
Giovanni Boccaccio. Born eight years before the death cf 
Dante, Boccaccio (whose genius has not been denied by those 
who dislike the manner of its exercise) conceived for his illus- 
trious predecessor a passionate, reverent admiration, that fourd 
expression in various ways. With his own hand Boccaccio 
transcribed the whole of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” -in a maru- 
script edition which he presented to Petrarch. A chair of in- 
terpretation of Dante’s immortal work was created through 
Boccaccio’s influence, and his lectures, in this course, delivered 
in the Church of San Stefano, at Florence, give to that church, 
by association with this lectureship, its chief interest to travel- 
lers of to-day. The Comento Sopra Dante, a voluminous work 
of Boccaccio, displaying a large amount of miscellaneous lJearn- 
ing, was (according to J. A. Symonds), the fruit of this activ- 
ity. It is divided into fifty-nine lectures and is carried down 
to the Inferno, xvii. 17. Boccaccio’s personal influence cer- 
tainly was an immense factor in creating and spreading enthu- 
siasm for Dante’s work among men of his generation. His 
life of Dante is attributed to a comparatively early period of 
his life. Mr. Symonds thinks* it may have been written in 
1350, when the Florentines sent Boccaccio to Ravenna with a 
present of ten golden florins for the poet’s daughter. Boccaccio 
expressly stated, in a preface to his life of Dante, that it was 
intended as a slight amends to his memory, in compensation 
for his exile and for the absence of any monument to him in 
the city that had cast him out, that turbulent Florence which 
has so often stoned the prophets and persecuted them that were 
sent unto her! To give his book more widespread circulation, 
Boccaccio wrote his life of Dante in Italian, instead of Latin. 

Although Boccaccio’s written description of Dante’s face 
and figure did not appear until after the mural frescoes in 

*G, Boccaccio, by J. A. Symonds. London: J. C. Nimmo. 
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sign of the painter to have been to represent, on this side, 
‘the defenders of the true faith in opposition with infidels and 
heretics, represented on the other side of the window.” 

Signor Alessandro Chiappelli has proceeded upon the pre- 
sumption (to me well grounded), that it is more natural to 
seek for portraiture of Dante in the fresco representing the 
subject of his third ‘‘ Cantico,” or part of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” 
the Paradise upon which the poet had relied for recognition 
and reward, both here and hereafter. Giotto had set an ex- 
ample and established a certain precedent in the chapel of the 
Florentine palace of the podesta, where appears that portrait 
of Dante to which I have already alluded, the oldest in exis- 
tence, antedating, by at least ten years (perhaps more), the 
mural frescoes of the Orcagnas, in this Strozzi Chapel. Chiap- 
pelli and Professor Pasquale Papa* both discern a certain de- 
pendence of the Paradise of Orcagna upon that of Giotto and 
that the Orcagna brothers both had in mind the work of the 
great master who preceded them. I share the belief of Signor 
Chiappellif that artistic precedent establishes a point in favor 
of his presumption of place, and that the tender faith of the 
time that the dead poet had, from the scarcely finished pages 
of his Paradise, already attained the beatific vision in the 
Heavens described by him, leads us naturally to seek the sem- 
blance of his physical presence in the Paradise made real by 
Dante’s vivid imagery. With their minds and imaginations en- 
kindled with enthusiasm for the works of the Florentine poet, 
so recently dead in exile, the Orcagnas, when “embellishing 
with their brushes the chapel dedicated to the glory of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in the greatest Dominican church of Florence, 
and peopling the walls with likenesses of famous churchmen, 
swordsmen, of citizens of renown, perhaps even of artificers, 
and certainly of many devout women, would not neglect to 
depict in Paradise the figure of Dante, who had learned the 
doctrines of St. Thomas in the school of Santa Maria Novella, 
and, later, had invested them with the immortal form of poetry.” 

This is, indeed, all the more likely from the fact that the 
description of Paradise given by Dante did not lend itself easily 
to artistic interpretation and, since it was not possible to the 
art or artists of that day and generation to give pictorial ex- 
pression to the poet’s thought, what more natural than to com- 
memorate him by portraiture? His ideas and poetical con- 


*Giornale Dantesco, X11., 1903. t/l Ritratto di Dante,in Nuova Antologia, Apri), 1503, Rome, 
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ceptions were closely followed, where it was within the meas- 
ure of the possible, as we see in Nardo Orcagra’s Hell, in the 
Strozzi Chapel. 

In seeking to identify an alleged portrait of Dante, it would 
seem preferable to compare it with such descriptions and data 
as have come down to us from contemporaries of the poet, or 
from the generation immediately succeeding him, rather than 
to apply the test of artistic tradition, leading, after Raphael, 
to conceptions largely fanciful, not infrequently degeneratirg 
almost to the grotesque. The first biographer of Dante was 
Giovanni Boccaccio. Born eight years before the death cf 
Dante, Boccaccio (whose genius has not been denied by those 
who dislike the manner of its exercise) conceived for his illus- 
trious predecessor a passionate, reverent admiration, that found 
expression in various ways. With his own hand Boccaccio 
transcribed the whole of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” -in a maru- 
script edition which he presented to Petrarch. A chair of in- 
terpretation of Dante’s immortal work was created through 
Boccaccio’s influence, and his lectures, in this course, delivered 
in the Church of San Stefano, at Florence, give to that church, 
by association with this lectureship, its chief interest to travel- 
lers of to-day. The Comento Sopra Dante, a voluminous work 
of Boccaccio, displaying a large amount of miscellaneous learn- 
ing, was (according to J. A. Symonds), the fruit of this activ- 
ity. It is divided into fifty-nine lectures and is carried down 
to the Inferno, xvii. 17. Boccaccio’s personal influence cer- 
tainly was an immense factor in creating and spreading enthu- 
siasm for Dante’s work among men of his generation. His 
life of Dante is attributed to a comparatively early period of 
his life. Mr. Symonds thinks* it may have been written in 
1350, when the Florentines sent Boccaccio to Ravenna with a 
present of ten golden florins for the poet’s daughter. Boccaccio 
expressly stated, in a preface to his life of Dante, that it was 
intended as a slight amends to his memory, in compensation 
for his exile and for the absence of any monument to him in 
the city that had cast him out, that turbulent Florence which 
has so often stoned the prophets and persecuted them that were 
sent unto her! To give his book more widespread circulation, 
Boccaccio wrote his life of Dante in Italian, instead of Latin. 

Although Boccaccio’s written description of Dante’s face 
and figure did not appear until after the mural frescoes in 

* G. Boccaccio, by J. A. Symonds. London: J. C. Nimmo. 
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the Strozzi Chapel had been finished, the facts later set 
forth in writing were doubtless conveyed, verbaily, to the 
Orcagna brothers, with perhaps greater variety of detail. 
However Boccaccio may be regarded as a biographer, and 
whatever he may have lacked (by his nature and tempera- 
ment) for a proper comprehension of a poet so wholly dif- 
ferent from himself, or in qualifications for criticism of lit- 
erary or historic value, it is undeniable that he everywhere 
gathered, with most conscientious care, authentic information 
about Dante from original sources: from Piero del Giardino 
from last remembrances of Dante’s friends in Ravenna, from the 
poet’s own daughter Beatrice, and from his nephew, Andrea 
Poggi, at Florence, noted, as he was, for a striking resemblance 
to Dante, his uncle, and ‘‘ from other persons worthy of faith,” 
as Boccaccio carefully adds, in the Commentary to which I 
have alluded. 

To Boccaccio, therefore, we should, I think, recur for a 
standard of comparison much more certain than artistic tra- 
ditions, in which course of procedure we shall follow the views 
of Signor Chiappelli, rather than the lines of argument in 
which Monsieur Mesnil and Professor Papa seem to place so 
much reliance. Dantesque portraiture, traditional from the fif- 
teenth century, appears to have been no longer founded upon 
testimony handed down from contemporaries, or relatives and 
friends of Dante. Though partially derived from the life by 
Boccaccio, yet even with his data at hand, a type of portrait- 
ure has been constructed, or evolved, evermore degenerating, 
so altering as finally to lose (as Chiappelli justly observes) 
some of the characteristic features of Boccaccio’s description, 
and adding new ones which that description does not contain. 

Of Dante’s personal presence Boccaccio wrote: ‘The face 
was long, and the nose aquiline, and the eyes rather large than 
small, the jaws large, and the lower lip protruded beyond the 
upper lip; both the complexion was dark and the hair and 
beard thick, black, and wavy, and ever in the countenance’”’ 
(was he) “melancholy and thoughtful.” Boccaccio says, more- 
over, that Dante was of medium stature and that he was 
‘‘somewhat bent,” having a stoop or curvature of the shoul- 
ders. This last peculiarity of his figure is attested not only in 
his life of Dante, but also in his Commentary on the poet’s 
work, and it is given on authority of the -poet’s nephew, 
Andrea Poggi. 
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To Dante’s somewhat bent form, or stooping gait, Boccaccio 
found an allusion in the Inferno (‘‘he walked stooping a lit- 
tle”), and Kraus, in our day, so interprets three lines of the 
nineteenth canto of the Purgatory, commencing with the forti- 
eth, which Mr. Thomas Okey, in a recent edition,* has ren- 
dered into English, as follows: ‘Following him, I was bearing 
my brow like one that hath it burdened with thought, who 
makes of himself half an arch of a bridge.” 

Having in mind these characteristics of the personality of 
Dante, Signor Chiappelli claims to have found them realized in 
a figure in the fresco of Paradise, in this Strozzi Chapel, 
executed by Andrea Orcagna, or by both the Orcagna brothers. 
A comparison of this figure with the description of Boccaccio, 
will show that this supposed Dante of Orcagna’s Paradise cor- 
responds much more faithfully with Boccaccio’s delineation than 
with, or to, artistic tradition. So stereotyped, I may say 
stilted, has this artistic tradition become, that a fair study of 
the question is impossible without disassociating our minds 
from visual memories of the work of modern artists; in fact, 
from all Dantesque portraiture, in painting and sculpture, since . 
Raphael. Turning back to the earliest types, so great is the 
. similarity of this figure, in Orcagna’s Paradise, with the Dante 
of Giotto, that many artists to whom Signor Chiappelli has 
merely shown photographs of the Orcagna representation have 
recognized it, by its substantial resemblance to the Giottesque 
portrait. 

Although the work of Giotto recalls the poet as he was in 
his earlier career, probably before his proscription and exile, 
and the figure signalled by Chiappelli bears. the unmistakable 
impress of more advanced years, of a man saddened by the 
bitterness of unmerited banishment, with its consequent poverty 
and distress, yet both truly present the same sweet and pensive 
expression, the framework of the lower jaw and fashion of the 
chin are similar, and the firm incision of the mouth is animated 
by a sweetly contemplative smile. The strong furrows which 
encircle the mouth and mark the cheek, indicating maturity, 
not crabbed old age, differentiate this face of Orcagna’s from 
the cavernous type repeated so often in the Dante of later, or 
latest, artistic tradition. 

The earlier, truer type of Dantesque portraiture is also 
exemplified by the miniature of the Riccardiano Codex, which 


* Published by J. M. Dent & Co., London, 
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does show quite a close affinity to the quietly energetic face 
in the Paradise of Orcagna, with its aquiline nose, projecting’ 
lower lip, massive jaw, and in the contour of the chin. Both 
Herr Kraus and Signor Chiappelli insist upon the value of this 
miniature of the Riccardiano Codex; the latter allows, for its 
technical execution, that it is the inexpert work of a fifteenth 
century miniaturist and overestimated by the Milanese. In the 
matter of resemblance, however, the points of difference between 
the figure of Orcagna and the Riccardiano Dante are no more 
marked than dissimilarities between the latter and the Giot- 
tesque portrait, in the palace of the podesta, at Florence, while 
the likeness of the Orcagna and Riccardiano faces remains 
evident, as Chiappelli claims, in the expression of the eye, 
vague and contemplative, as of a poet, but with frank and 
open glance, in the highly arched eyebrow, the curve of which 
is strongly marked in both; in two furrows, or lines, one origi- 
nating from the angle of the mouth, the other descending from 
the angle of the nostril; above all, in the dark, almost brown- 
ish skin, noted by Boccaccio, not found in other portraits (not 
even that of Giotto), but evident alike in the Riccardiano 
miniature and in the Paradise of Orcagna. 

Some have objected to this supposed Dante, of the Paradise, 
that the head is small and that it has not a high forehead. 
Chiappelli replies (and I think fairly), that the dimensions of 
the head do not differ from those of other figures adjacent. 
While Boccaccio nowhere speaks of a high forehead, which is, 
as regards Dante, quite a modern assumption (presumably as 
indicating high intellect and intelligence), this head, by Orcagna, 
really has a high forehead. A glance will show that the fore- 
head is far from depressed, and the hood which covers the 
head, almost to the root of the nose, nearer still to the highly 
arched eyebrows, extends, or elongates, the forehead in a very 
notable measure. The only element of uncertainty in the 
description of Boccaccio is his allusion to Dante’s beard. No 
representation of Dante has ever pictured him with a beard, 
except, perhaps, that recently pointed out in a Carrarese Codex 
in Vienna, which is said, after a fashion, to indicate a hirsute 
appendage. It seems quite possible that Dante may have worn 
a beard, for a brief period, perhaps of ill-health, afterwards 
parting with it. 

It may be well to note that some photographs of this figure 
in Orcagna’s Paradise show a certain inaccuracy in the repro- 
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duction of the nose, where one photographer has sought: to 
remedy a slight effacement, or scratch in the fresco, whereby 
the downward curve of the nose originally terminating, in the 
fresco, in a slightly inward bend at the point, is not faithfully 
reproduced. In the same negative, the mouth, also, is not as 
accurately given as in other work. Some have thought they 
could discern a book, held at the breast of this Dantesque 
figure, in Orcagna’s Paradise. The imperfect condition of the 
fresco makes’ it impossible to determine this point with accuracy. 

In the hooded figure, to the right of Dante, many have 
thought they recognized Petrarch, and this other familiar figure 
presents notable points of resemblance to well-known represen- 
tations of the other great poet of the fourteenthcentury. Petrarch 
was honored with the poet’s crown, solemnly conferred in A. D. 
1341, and, in 1350, he, for the first time, visited Florence, on 
his way to the Jubilee, proclaimed, for that year, in Rome. 
While in Florence he was the guest of Boccaccio. The date 
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of execution of these mural frescoes of the Orcagnas, in the 
Strozzi Chapel, is not definitely known, but they were not com- 
menced later than 1350, perhaps prior to that date, by several 
years. There may be a symbolic significance (such as Chiappelli 
suggests), in this grouping together of Dante, the singer of the 
Papal Jubilee of 1300 and Petrarch, a pilgrim to the Jubilee of 
1350, both meeting in the celestial Jubilee of the life eternal. 
Fra Jacopo Passavanti. prior of the Dominican convent of Santa 
Maria Novella, inspirer and adviser in the decoration of this 
church, made himself a pilgrimage to Rome for the Jubilee of 
1350. 

In the absence of documentary proof, certainty of identifi- 
cation is hampered by the element of ideality, that entered 
into all portraits prior to the fifteenth century. The immaturity 
of art, the casting of facial expression into harmony with sur- 
roundings where portraiture was placed (in Heaven or Hell, for 
instance), resulted, often, in what painters of to-day style “‘an 
artist’s conception of a physiognomy,” rather than in any real 
and life-like resemblances. These frescoes of the Orcagna 
brothers suffered two attempts at so-called restoration, the first 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, the second in the 
beginning of the eighteenth. In this clumsy renovation the 
original contours of many of the figures were altered, or 
obscured, and it is possible that some of the colors may have 
been changed in repainting. When the idea of Signor Nasi, 
minister of public instruction in the Zanardelli cabinet, shall 
have been carried out, and the evidences of imperfect restora- 
tion removed, we shall more clearly and accurately see and 
appreciate the original work. 

Meanwhile, these frescoes of the Strozzi Chapel will well 
repay the labor of conscientious students of historic portraiture, 
or of Dantesque iconography. Further research may demon- 
strate that both Monsieur Mesnil and those who think with 
him, and Signor Chiappelli, may be justified in their separate 
claims for the presence of Dante Alighieri in the Orcagna 
fresco of the Last Judgment and also in that of Paradise. In 
the one great wall picture, the poet of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” 
may have just received his place among the redeemed and, 
in the other, have fully entered into that vision of God which 
is the eternal beatitude of the life beyond the grave. 


Lugano, Switzerland, 
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“ABYSSUS ABYSSUM INYOGAN.,” 


A PASSION PRAYER. 


BY S. M. WILFRID, 0.S.D. 


Pad UT of the depths, my God, I cry to Thee 
¥ From an abyss of helpless misery ! 

From depths no heart may fathom save Thine own; 
mei; No eye may scan save Thine, my God, alone. 
Thou knowest—Thou hast seen, how I have turned 
From Thy sweet Cross! how madly I have yearned 

To quench the thirst, which naught of earth can slake, 
With joys Thou couldst not bless! Now—now I take 

All that hath wronged Thy Love and in the dust 

I cast it ’neath Thy Feet. All Pure, All Just, 
Yet ever merciful, Thou wilt not spurn 

Me from Thy Face! Thy Voice hath bid me turn 
To Thee in quenchless hope ;—boldly I cast 

The bitter harvest of an evil past 

Into the deep, the Infinite Abyss 

Of Thine Unfathomed Heart. It was for ¢his 
That, like the tempest-riven rock, Thy Side 

Was pierced, to shelter me! There, then, I hide 
The heart I cannot keep for Thee from stain,— 
The soul, my feeble hands would guard in vain! 
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A PEEP AT SPAIN. 


BY E. McAULIFFE 


PN ocean voyage in mid-winter! What indefinable 
terrors fill the timorous mind at the bare ‘idea! 
However, if we want to enjoy to the full the 
change from the cold North to the sunny lands 
where summer lingers, we must brave the un- 

known dangers of winter seas. 

On leaving New York, early in December, so intense was 
the cold that all the water intended for the steam-heating 
apparatus and the use of the staterooms was frozen; this was 
New York weather. The next day we experienced a decided 
rise in the temperature; the radiators were all diffusing their 
warm influence, and the passengers had to request the captain 
to order the heat reduced. Many had the electric fans going 
in their staterooms. We who, being old travellers, were not 
victims of sea-sickness, sat out every day and all day. We 
did not see a drop of rain during the whole voyage of fourteen 
days; we had many clouds, but always a mild atmosphere, and 
congratulated ourselves on not having yielded to vague fears. 

The seventh day out we sighted the Azores, and made 
some spiritual visits to the altars so near us. We had not 
seen a sail in all these days, and I had just remarked to my 
companion that we could there realize the expression, “the 
waste of waters,” as in all that immense space which we had 
traversed day and night no voice of prayer or praise ascended 
heavenward. She replied that in the “waste” no sin offended 
the Almighty; the creatures of the deep fulfilled the end for 
which they were created. Alas! that it should be so; it is only 
where man is, in the enjoyment of all God’s gifts, that sin is. 

After passing the Azores the weather continued to grow 
milder. Early on the morning of the tenth day we were 
called up to see Africa. The sky was all crimson; the sea 
reflected the rosy tints. The sun had not yet risen as, looming 
dark against the morning’s blushes, we saw the low hills of 
Tangiers on our right; on the left lay Portugal; on either 
hand a continent—the grandest spectacle imaginable ! 
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Ulysses entered “the Strait Pass’”’ from the opposite side, 
and describes his experience to Dante: 


“As Iberia far, 
Far as Morocco either shore I saw, 
And the Sardinian and each isle beside 
Which round that ocean bathes.” 
(Inferno, c. XXvi. V. 102.) 


As the red hues faded and the Monarch of day arose the 
golden light made objects clearer; and as the hours flew by 
we gazed untired upon new beauties constantly unfolding them- 
selves. 

At three o’clock we neared Gibraltar. For hours the 
enormous mass had been in sight; and now, notwithstanding 
the many descriptions we had read, we were quite unprepared 
for the stupendous proportions of this fortress of Nature. 

The steamship company allows the privilege to passengers 
of disembarking and remaining over until the arrival of the 
next American steamer (about twelve days), and then resuming 
the journey to Italy without extra charge. A great deal can 
be done in twelve days with a well-planned itineraire, so we 
decided to avail ourselves of the opportunity. 

There is nothing in Gibraltar to tempt one to make a 
stay, after seeing the wonderful Rock which, penetrated by 
galleries and pierced by loopholes bristling with artillery, is 
the most redoubtable fortress in the world. Apart from the 
Rock, commonplace describes it all. English soldiers and Eng- 
lish bar-rooms in too great profusion offend the eye. So we 
leave the place without delay; it is a good starting point 
to the exquisite regions beyond. 

Although impatient to be in the real Spain, we could not 
resist the temptation to go to Tangiers; two hours’ smooth 
sailing transports you into another world. Everything so dif- 
ferent, so un-European; I might say un-African as well, for 
one might imagine one’s self in the far East! <A _ veritable 
land of enchantment, recalling scenes from the Arabian Nights. 

The town is built on two hills and crowns the heights 
above the lovely bay. The houses are low and flat-roofed, 
but the graceful towers of the many mosques counteract the 
otherwise monotonous effect. Beside the mosque is always to 
be seen the palm-tree. The lower ranges of the Atlas Moun- 
tains form a background on which the eye rests with pleasure. 
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The streets are very steep, as in all hill towns, but the air is 
so pure and invigorating that one never feels tired. The cos- 
tumes of the people are most picturesque; in the market- 
place you see them in every variety of color—green mantles, 
yellow turbans, scarlet sashes, etc.; here and there a group of 
white-veiled. women sit on the ground selling bread, while 
gigantic negroes selling water, which they carry in skins, lend 
an additional attraction to the scene. 

Here also are the camels, resting after being relieved of 
their burdens; huge creatures, looking at you with such a sad 
expression in their soft brown eyes. And in the centre of the 
crowd the traditional snake-charmer—a mad _ dervish, who 
amuses every one with his tricks and simulated frenzy. 

Oran, where Cardinal Ximenes gained such signal victories 
for the cross, under Ferdinand and Isabella, is not far from 
Tangiers. Laying down his crozier, he girded on the sword and 
led an army into the Barbary States, which he brought under 
the dominion of Spain, and planted the Faith in those hitherto 
dark regions. 

On returning to Gibraltar we shaped our course northwards 
for Seville and Granada. Travel in Spain is not agreeable; the 
roads are bad, the trains slow; but the surprises which await 
you compensate for all manner of discomforts. No adjective 
that I can call to mind is strong enough, even in its superla- 
tive degree, to describe Seville, and its splendid gardens on the 
banks of the ‘“‘ blue Guadalquivir.” 

The cathedral of Seville is, beyond all comparison, the most 
beautiful in Europe. We thought nothing could exceed Italian 
churches, but they took a secondary place now. A modern 
traveller says of it: ‘‘To describe this cathedral you would 
want to have at hand all the extravagant hyperboles of the 
writers of all countries.” Its immensity is the first thing that 
strikes the beholder; it seems an effort to travel with your 
eye to the ceiling. There are five naves, each large enough 
for a church. “The main altar, in the midst of the central 
nave, seems as though intended for a race of giants; the 
Paschal candle is like the mast of a ship, and the bronze 
candlestick that holds it is a museum in itself of sculpture and 
chiselling that would take a day to study.” The paintings 
which adorn the walls are of the highest order, the greatest 
works of world-famous artists; thirty-eight immortals have 
wrought here for the glory of God; sixty-seven sculptors of like 
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merit have left their work to be the marvel of succeeding 
generations. 

The body of the holy king Ferdinand reposes in a side 
chapel; laid in a crystal casket, clothed in his royal robes, and 
wearing on his head the crown. Lying beside him is the 
sword which he bore in his hand on the day he entered Seville 
after freeing her from the dominion of the Moor. Imagination 
is fairly beggared in searching for words that might do justice 
to the rich decorations in this and the other chapels, mostly 
mortuary, containing the bodies of illustrious personages—the 
caskets of crystal, flaming with rubies and diamonds, the 
statues of marble, carvings in wood, priceless paintings and 
many untold treasures. 

Behind the choir the visitor is shown a slab, with the 
inscription: ‘‘ Beneath this stone lie the bones of Ferdinand 
Columbus, son of Christopher Columbus, born at Cordova, died 
at Seville July 12, 1536, aged fifty years.’ When a boy 
Ferdinand had been a page to Queen Isabella; later he travelled 
to the New World with his father, and afterwards made voyages 
to all parts of the world, devoting himself to the collection of 
rare books, for which he spared neither trouble nor expense. 
On returning to Spain he formed a library, which he bequeathed 
to the cathedral of Seville. This library contains an excellent 
collection of Bibles, illuminated missals and manuscripts; but 
the gem of the collection is an old Latin book, a treatise on 
cosmography and astronomy, the margins all covered with notes 
written by the hand of Columbus! | 

The Giralda tower is so well known that description is need- 
less here; from it we pass into the Patio de los Naranjos 
(Court of Oranges) close by. This court is surrounded by a 
high wall; in the centre of the vast enclosure rises a fountain 
which throws its spray to an immense height, falling again into 
a marble basin. On every side are groves of orange-trees, and 
the air is filled with the delicious fragrance of their blossoms ; 
and here come every day the ladies of Seville, to eat ices in 
the soft twilight of their shady depths. 

We take a hasty glance at the Alcazar, the ancient palace 
of the Moorish kings, and its splendid gardens, and then on to 
the museum and famous art-gallery of Seville. 

Here are to be found some of the finest paintings in exist- 
ence; works the sight of which lifts one up above the things 
of earth, and fills the soul with heavenly longings. 
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Who could behold unmoved the St. Anthony of - Padua? 
Few works of human hands have ever equalled this, Murillo’s 
great masterpiece. I have been told that a sceptic, on looking 
at this picture, touched by the reality of the divinity, felt con- 
strained to cry out, “Credo!” 

Murillo was one of the most spiritual, the most religious of 
painters. Sebastian Gomez, commonly called ‘the Mulatto of 
Murillo,” has some fine pieces here. The story of Gomez is 
quite interesting. As a little boy he was hired to wait on the art- 
students of Murillo, and soon showed the divine fire of genius. 
When all the household was wrapped in slumber it was his 
custom to creep noiselessly into the studio, and selecting the 
proper brushes and colors, seat himself before an unfinished 
painting, putting in with unerring judgment the necessary 
touches. Each morning there was a pleasant surprise for some 
student, in a bit of his work finished to perfection—a hand, an 
arm, or the pose of a head which he had toiled at unsuccess- - 
fully the previous day; while all the others grumbled and com- 
plained: ‘‘ My brushes have been used again,” or ‘‘ My paints 
have been used,” etc. For a long time no one could solve the 
mystery. 

But one morning the little fellow, absorbed in his work, 
took no heed of the lapse of time, and was still working when 
the first group of students entered. Amazed at first, they stole 
silently away to call the master. Murillo came in haste; the 
noise of his entrance disturbed the child, who, looking round, 
knew that he was discovered ! 

Filled with undefinable terror, he scrambled down from the 
high stool on which he had been seated, and cast himself at 
the feet of the painter, exclaiming: ‘‘ Pardon, pardon; I 
could n’t help it, master!” 

The master raised him from the ground, and clasping him 
in his arms, said: ‘‘ Henceforth you are my son; I am proud 
of you.” 

And when Gomez came to be recognized as one of the 
great painters of Spain, he was proud to be called ‘The 
Mulatto of Murillo.” ' 

“Ay di me Alhama!” Even a good Christian may feel 
some stirrings of sympathy for the Moor on seeing Granada 
for the first time. Beautiful beyond a poet’s dreaming; with 
its soft climate, its trees and fountains; its Alameda—the finest 
promenade in the world; so broad that fifty carriages can drive 
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abreast, shaded with splendid trees of foliage so dense that 
even at midday no ray of sun can penetrate them; and there 
you may sit at ease during the sultry hours, surrounded with 
flowery parterres, listening to the flowing river and the splash 
of fountains, mingled with the songs of innumerable nightingales. 

At Granada one is tempted to linger, and to climb day 
after day the hill on which stands the Alhambra; an entire 
month would pass before one could feel that he had seen the 
principal attractions of that marvellous structure. A great deal 
of sentiment has been wasted on the Alhambra; when all .is 
said, what is it but a gorgeous monument of pagan luxury 
with an unwholesome odor of vice? Let us turn to the Chris- 
tian monuments, the tombs of the mighty dead, and breathe a 
purer air, a more spiritual atmosphere. 

In the cathedral of Granada are the tombs of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, besides other kings and princes of Spain. Among 
the precious objects preserved in the chapel which contains 
their honored dust is the casket in which the queen placed 
her jewels when she pawned them in order to raise funds for 
Columbus. Also the crown and sceptre of Isabella, the sword 
of Ferdinand, a missal, and several ornaments which belonged 
to the sovereigns. In the Church: of St. Jerome is the tomb 
of the great Captain, Gonsalvo de Cordova. The visitor here 
is shown a document which is in itself a grander monument 
than any the world could show in marble or precious gems. 
I succeeded in getting a French translation, which I retrans- 
late into English. It is a magnificent testimony of the care 
and thought which a Christian soldier bestows on the men of 
his command, providing for their souls and bodies. 

The document is in the following words: 

‘‘Every step of the Great Captain was an assault, and every 
assault a victory; his tomb in the church of the convent of 
the Hiéronymites of Granada was decorated with two hundred 
banners taken by him. His enemies, envious of his success, 
especially the treasurers of the kingdom of Naples, in 1506 
persuaded the king to ask an accounting from Gonsalvo of the 
use which he had made of the large sums which he had 
received from Spain for the war in Italy, and the king was 
weak enough to consent, and even to assist at -the conference. 

“Gonsalvo bore this demand with proud contempt, and 
determined to give a severe lesson to both treasurers and king, 
on the manner of treating a conquerer of kingdoms. 


. 
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“He quietly replied that he would have his accounts ready 
the next day, and that he would let them see which was debtor 
and which creditor—he or the exchequer. 

‘‘The exchequer claimed to have advanced him the following 
sums: one hundred and thirty thousand ducats in the first 
remittance, eighty thousand crowns in the second, three millions 
in the third, eleven millions in the fourth, thirteen for the fifth, 
and so on—this read in a nasal voice by a stupid secretary. 

“The Great Gonsalvo kept his word; he presented himself at 
the second audience, and, opening the voluminous book in which 
he had noted down his justification, in a loud and sonorous 
voice read the following: 

“Two hundred thousand, seven hundred and thirty-six ducats 
and nine reals to the-monks, to the nuns, and to the poor, that 
they might pray to God for the success of the Spanish arms. 

“A hundred millions for bullets, mattocks, and pickaxes. 

“A hundred thousand ducats for powder and balls. 

“Ten thousand ducats for scented gloves to protect the 
soldiers from infection from the corpses of the enemy lying on 
the field of battle. 

“A hundred and seventy thousand ducats for refounding 
the bells worn out from continually ringing to announce new 
victories. 

“Fifty thousand ducats for brandy for the soldiers on the 
days of battle. 

“A million and a half of ducats for the keep of prisoners 
and wounded. 

“A million for Te Deums and Masses of thanksgiving to 
the Almighty. 

“Three hundred millions for prayers for the dead. 

“Seven hundred thousand, four hundred and ninety-four 
ducats to spies, etc. 

“A hundred millions for the patience I showed yesterday 
on hearing that the king demanded an accounting from him 
who had given him a kingdom.” 

This document is but a copy; there are two originals, with 
the autograph signature of the Great Captain; one of which 
is in the possession of the Count d’Altamira of Spain, the other 
in the military museum of London. 
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SAINT PATRICK AS A LAWGIVER. 


BY JOSEPH M. SULLIVAN, LL.B. 


sr AW, as well as religion and literature, owes a 
great debt to the Ireland of early times. We 
think of Saint Patrick as a great moral reformer 
and holy man, but as a lawgiver and codifier 
he is a less familiar figure. The influence of 

ancient Irish civilization in establishing respect for legal pro- 
cess and obligations is lost sight of in the better known tales 
of how Irish scholars kept learning alive in Europe, and how 
Irish bards sang in an otherwise unmusical age. 

The ecclesiastical history of Ireland, alternating from splen- 
dor and triumph to discomfiture and squalid misery, is a sub- 
ject well calculated to arrest and rivet the attention of the 
thoughtful student. We are certain that Christianity prevailed 
in Ireland before St. Patrick’s time, because Palladius, who 
visited Ireland the year preceding Patrick, found sacred vessels 
of the altar in parts of the country where he and his fellow- 
missionaries had not penetrated. From that it conclusively 
appears that there were Christians in Ireland before the mis- 
sion of St. Patrick; but to St. Patrick alone must be awarded 
the glory of planting the Gospel of Christ and placing the 
Christian religion upon a firm basis. 

The mission of Palladius, who was a deacon of the Roman 
Church, or, as some say, archdeacon, furnishes the student with 
authentic data as to the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland. 

Palladius, who was probably a native of Britain, had dis- 
tinguished himself by his efforts to rid Britain from the heresy 
of Pelagius; he was chosen by St. Celestine, and consecrated 
first bishop of the Irish, as St. Prosper, Bede, and others attest. 
In his mission to Ireland he was accompanied by a band of 
faithful missionaries, four of whom, Sylvester, Solonius, Augus- 
tine, and Benedict, are mentioned in the lives of St. Patrick. 
His exact place of landing is not known; but antiquarians 
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place it not far distant from Wexford. He met with great 
success in his efforts to spread the Gospel, for it appears he 
made converts and established churches, and St. Prosper was 
so highly pleased with his mission that he did not hesitate to 
say that the country was added to the universal fold. The 
success of this noble saint aroused the enmity of the warlike 
sovereign; he was forced to flee, and after many vicissitudes 
landed in Britain; but, worn out by privation and fatigue, 
he died at Forden, in the district of Mearn in Scotland, on 
December 15, 431. He was on his way to report to the 
Sovereign Pontiff the result of his missionary labors, but 
Heaven willed otherwise. 

The place of St. Patrick’s birth has always been a subject 
of much controversy among writers of ecclesiastical history. 
Some writers claim it for Scotland, others for England, while 
a third class favor France as the country of St. Patrick’s birth. 
The weight of authority, however, seems to regard Brittany, a 
small province of France, as the place of our noble saint’s 
birth. Dr. Ledwich, a prejudiced writer, has striven to show 
that St. Patrick was an ideal or mythical person; but the fre- 
quent mention of the name of Patrick in the canons attributed 
to him furnish an incontrovertible argument, and establish the 
identity of our saint beyond all reasonable doubt. 

Sectional hatred and religious bigotry are oftentimes behind 
these efforts to belittle St. Patrick’s work, and to question his 
existence; these self-same critics have never doubted the 
existence and the labors of St. Augustine, the Saxon, who 
under instructions from Pope Gregory the Great, more than a 
century later, carried on a similar work among the ancient 
Britons. 

The place of our noble saint’s birth is after all a matter 
of very little importance; it is the life-work and the result of 
the missionaty labors of St. Patrick which attract the atten- 
tion of every Catholic student and lover of his native land. 
He accomplished the difficult task of converting the warlike 
Irish people to the doctrines of the Christian religion, and he 
succeeded in doing this in a peaceful manner without the shed- 
ding of a single drop of blood. 

The spirit of the Gospel preached on Tara, Armagh, and 
Tredagha has taken a firm hold upon the Irish race; it has be- 
come firmly embedded in their souls, and they have remained 
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true to its teachings, and have clung to their primitive faith 
with such a singular fidelity and steadfastness of purpose that 
human wisdom cannot account for it. The religious doctrines 
he founded have outlived all other dynasties known to man, 
both ancient and modern. In these days of occult sciences, 
of positive doubt and denial, the Irish, as a race, have never 
swerved from the teachings of St. Patrick, but have planted the 
seeds of the Catholic religion in every country in the civilized 
and pagan world. 

The year of St. Patrick’s birth was in all probability A. D. 386, 
since, according to his confession, forty-five years lay between 
his birth and his consecration as a bishop (A. D. 431). His 
family was possessed of some wealth, and had been Christians 
for generations; his great-grandfather having already been a 
presbyter. At the age of sixteen (A. D. 402) he was kidnapped 
by plundering Irish, and taken as a slave to the north of Ire- 
land. For six years, from 402-408, he was a swineherd. He 
left home about the year 424, at the age of thirty-eight, and 
followed.the ancient route to Rome via Auxerre, along the 
valley of the Rhone via Arles, and by the coast of the Pro- 
vance and the Lerinian Islands, through northern Italy. He 
was in Rome in the year 429, according to Prosper’s state- 
ment. According to the best authorities he first set foot on 
the Irish shore in the year 432, and was received by a people 
ready and willing to embrace the doctrines which he preached. 
The success of his mission is conceded by all. 

The fifth century saw the complete collapse of the organ- 
ization of the British Church, which left her in a state of great 
distress and trouble, whence, according to Gildas’ own state- 
ment, she emerged but slowly and with difficulty during the 
first half of the sixth century. Meanwhile the Irish Church could 
give herself up to her own development in undisputed peace. 
The high standard of classical education in ‘the Irish monas- 
teries from the sixth to the ninth century, to which numerous 
Irish manuscripts of classical authors bear witness, can only be 
explained if we assume that Ireland, or at least the south. east 
of Ireland, had embraced Christianity, and with it ancient civ- 
ilization and learning, as early as the end of the fourth 
century, was able to develop the alien culture without dis- 
turbance from outside. In Ireland alone could the cultiva- 
tion of .classical learning be propagated and fostered at a time 
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when everywhere else, in Britain, Gaul, and Italy, hordes of 
barbarians had well-nigh succeeded in stamping it out. 

The threadbare classical erudition of Gildas, and the low 
standard of the Welsh Church during the seventh and eighth 
eenturies, are convincing proofs enough that the foundations 
of classical learning in Ireland cannot have been laid by 
British churchmen of the sixth century. If they had, -how 
account for the fact that the erudition of Irish monks at that 
time surpassed, on the whole, even that of Italy ?- For Greek 
was taught in Bangor, and other monasteties, while Gregory 
the Great, in all probability, had no knowledge of the lan- 
guage. We also possess direct proofs that from the very 
beginning of the sixth century Irish clerics went to the south- 
west of Britain, as well as to Brittany, implanting and spread- 
ing knowledge, not receiving it. They were, so to speak, 
the pioneers of those later expeditions into Frankish territory, 
from the end of the sixth century onwards. In 884 the 
Briton monk, Wrmonoc, wrote a life of St. Paul of Leon, who 
lived at the beginning of the sixth century. From theabove 
remarks the student will perceive that our Irish ancestors had 
culture, learning, religion, and laws at a time when all Europe 
was deeply engulfed in barbarism and ignorance. Let us now 
direct our attention to a consideration of St. Patrick’s labors in 
the field of legal study and research. 

The Senchus Mor, a Gaelic manuscript containing the larg- 
est part of the Brehon Code, was compiled in the first part of 
the fifth century, and was therefore in full force and effect 
when St. Patrick first set foot on the shores of Erin. 

Sent there by the pope in the year A. D. 432, St. Patrick 
found that there existed in ancient Ireland a code of laws in 
which the property and personal rights of individuals were 
minutely regulated. He found also that the rights of women 
in lands of their husbands were jealously guarded. The wife 
had the right to alienate a portion of her husband’s land, and 
to control to some extent her husband’s right of alienation. 
Schooled as he was in Roman law, St. Patrick discovered that 
the ancient Irish law governing the distribution of estates of 
deceased persons left nothing to be desired in the matter of 
compilation and amendment. He was surprised to find a com- 
plete system of legal ethics, a court, a judge, and enlightened 
procedure for the enforcement of its decrees. He found that 
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the courts employed, in the enforcement of their judgments, 
writs and processes resembling those of distress, and other 
forms commonly used in early English procedure. He found, 
also, that the rights of creditors were protected; as, for in- 
stance, sureties- were made liable somewhat after the old Eng- 
lish institution of frank-pledge. 

St. Patrick soon learned that the ancient Irish needed no 
instruction in legal ethics, and he immediately directed his 
efforts to harmonize these laws with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. St. Patrick’s opinion of the native code we find in his 
own words in the introduction to the Senchus Mor. What did 
not clash with the word of God, and the consciences of the 
believers, was confirmed in the laws of the Brehons, for the 
law of nature had been right, except as to the faith and the 
harmony of the church and people. With the advent of St. 
Patrick and Christianity into Ireland, came the introduction of 
canon law in all its varied forms. This introduction of canon 
law into Ireland, and the establishment of ecclesiastical courts 
in every district, and the usurping of pleas belonging to the 
crown, caused great confusion and internal disorder. The Irish 
had such a profound respect’ for the superior knowledge of 
their priest that in all cases, even in matters of life and death, 
his word was considered supreme. This conflict between secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical tribunals is of very ancient origin. St. 
Paul, in preaching Christianity in the early days, cautioned the 
faithful against dragging each other before infidel judges. We 
find instances where even the termoners, or tenants, of the 
ecclesiastical land exercised judicial functions, and decided the 
ordinary disputes of the locality. 

For example, Valentinian III. decreed that clerics might be 
tried before a bishop, with consent of both parties. Under 
the Gothic kings it was not allowed for a cleric to appear 
before a secular tribunal. Down to the time of the Reforma- 
tion, in the sixteenth century, the exclusive right of the church 
to dispose of testamentary, matrimonial, and defamatory cases 
was undisputed. This state of affairs caused great dissatisfac- 
tion and endless controversy. It was well-nigh into the seven- 
teenth century before the secular courts established a secure 
foothold upon the jurisprudence of Ireland and placed the 
judiciary of the country upon a firm basis. A single illustra- 
tion of St. Patrick’s work in Ireland will give the reader an 
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adequate idea of his labors in the field of legal study and revi- 
sion. St. Patrick requested the men of Erin to come to one 
place to hold a conference with him. When they came to the 
conference the Gospel of Christ was preached to them all. 
And when they saw Laeghaire and his Druids overcome by 
the great science and miracles wrought in the ‘presence of the 
men of Erin, they bowed down in obedience to the will of 
God and Patrick, in the presence of every chief of Erin. It 
was then that Dubhthach (pronounced Dhoovah) was ordered 
to exhibit the judgments, and all the poetry (literature) of 
Erin, and every law which prevailed amongst the men of Erin, 
through the Jaw of nature, and the law of seers, and in the 
judgments of the island of Erin, and in the poets. Now, the 
judgments of true nature which the holy spirit had spoken 
through the mouths of the Brehons and just poets of the men 
of Erin from the first occupation of the island down to the 
reception of the faith were all exhibited by Dubhthach to 
Patrick. 

St. Patrick as a lawgiver met with unqualified success. As 
a result of his labors the gloomy light of the Druid began to 
flicker, and the beneficent jurisprudence of the Christian began 
to make its presence felt among the Irish people. He coun- 
selled moderation, and curbed the spirit of a warlike race. He 
preached the Divine Law to the pagan from the greatest of 
law books, the Holy Scriptures, and the Omnipotent Judge 
blessed his efforts. His example was emulated by St. Augus- 
tine, the Saxon, who more than a century later carried on a 
similar work among the ancient Britons. 

Christianity can hardly repay the debt it owes to St. Patrick. 
His searching and convincing logic dissipated: the darkness of 
paganism that had overspread the land, and planted the seeds 
of Christianity, never to be uprooted. 
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PUBLIC APPROPRIATIONS TO ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 


BY TAYLOR M. WEED, LL.B. 


HE case of James Sargent against The Board of 
Education of the City of Rochester, which has 
been pending in the courts of this State since 
the early part of 1902, having reached the Court 
of Appeals, was decided by that tribunal on 

January 29 last past against the plaintiff and in favor of the 

Board of Education of the city of Rochester and St. Mary’s 

Asylum for Orphan Boys of that city. The opinion of the 

court is written by Mr. Justice O’Brien, and so far as space 

will permit is given below. 

The action was originally brought by the plaintiff, James 
Sargent, as a taxpayer to restrain the payment of certain pub- 
lic moneys raised for the purposes of education, but which, as 
by him alleged, were about to. be disposed of in violation of 
law. He asked that the Board of Education be enjoined from 
auditing or paying the salaries of four Sisters of St.. Mary’s 
Asylum employed by it to teach the inmates of the said 
asylum. 

The court, in the first instance, dismissed the complaint, 
and the plaintiff thereupon appealed to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in the Fourth Department. This court 
by a unanimous decision decided against him, affirming the 
judgment of the court below. Not satisfied with this determina- 
tion, he appealed to the Court of Appeals with the result just 
mentioned. 

The plaintiff hoped to succeed, by reason of the provisions 
of article iv., section 9, of our State Constitution, which reads 
as follows: 

‘‘Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof shall use its 
property or credit or any public money, or authorize or per- 
mit either to be used directly or indirectly, in aid or mainte- 
nance, other than for examination or inspection, of any school 
or institution of learning wholly or in part under the control 
or direction of any religious denomination, or in which any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.” 
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There is, however, another provision of the Constitution to 
which the plaintiff failed to refer, but which, in the words of 
the court, ‘‘ must be read with the one just quoted.” 

This is article viii., section 14, of the Constitution, which 
reads as follows: 

“Nothing in this Constitution contained shall prevent the 
Legislature from making such provision for the education and 
support of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and juvenile delin- 
quents, as to it may seem proper; or prevent any county, city, 
town, or village from providing for the care, support, mainte- 
nance, and secular education of inmates of orphan asylums, 
homes for dependent children, or correctional institutions, 
whether under public or private control, etc.” 

It will be well to keep both of these provisions of law in 
mind in reading the opinions of the courts. 

The opinion, in the first appeal, which was taken from 
Special Term to the Appellate Division of the Fourth Depart- 
ment, is reported in volume 76 Appellate Division Reports at 
page 588. 

In his opinion Mr. Justice Williams says: “. . . Substan- 
tially, the basis of the plaintiff’s right of action is the contention 
that the institution in question is a school and not an asylum. 
If it zs a school or institution of learning, then no money can 
be paid to it directly or indirectly, under section 4, article ix., 
of the State Constitution, because it is wholly or in part under 
the control of a religious denomination and denominational doc- 
trines are taught in it.” 

Art. iv., sec. 9; art. viii, sec. 14: “. ... The institution 
is clearly an asylum and not a school or institution of learning, 
within the meaning of the constitutional provisions hereinbefore 
referred to. Its main object is to furnish a home, food, cloth- 
ing, lodging, and moral training to the boys committed to its 
charge. As incidental to the main object, it necessarily fur- 
nished the boys with secular and religious education. They 
could not be permitted to grow up in this State in ignorance 
and without religious instruction.* The fact that secular educa- 
tion has been furnished in the institution does not change its 
real character as an asylum, and make it a school or institution 
of learning. ; 

“. , . The propriety, if not necessity, at the present time 


* Italics our own. 
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of providing for the secular education of the children in the 
asylums of the city of Rochester in their respective institutions 
cannot well be doubted. The children must have the education, 
and it can best be afforded them at their own homes in the 
institutions. The ordinary school buildings are inadequate, and 
the children can be better governed and controlled where they 
are than in the general school buildings of the city. They 
seem to be well educated by the teachers who have charge of 
them, and to pass their examinations quite as creditably as do 
the children attending in the general school buildings of the 
city.” 

“. . . The city has to pay the asylums nothing for rent 
and only a proper compensation for teachers. There being no 
constitutional objection, there certainly can be no other objec- 
tion on the part of the taxpayers to this method of providing 
for the secular instruction of the children in the asylums in 
question. There can be no doubt as to the qualifications as 
teachers of the sisters whom the Board of Education had a 
right to employ, and the garb worn by them can do no harm 
to the children whom they instruct. The children are Catho- 
lics by parentage. The garb worn is that of Catholic sisters. 
It can in no way affect the children injuriously while they are 
receiving the secular instruction.” . . . ‘The asylum is the 
home of these children, the only home they have.” * 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice O’Brien, of the Court of 
Appeals, we find the same principles of the law reiterated and 
emphasized, supplemented, however, by a careful examination 
and learned discussion of the local statutes affecting the question 
before the court. After having carefully ‘stated the facts of the 
case and given an erudite discussion of the law, wherein the 
learned justice cites all the statutes bearing on the case, he 
sums up in the following words: 


“But it is contended in behalf of the plaintiff that public moneys 
ought not to have been used for the education of children in 
an orphan asylum maintained by any church or religious organ- 
ization. The plaintiff is evidently willing that the children 
should be educated, but in some other place than the asylum. 


*Sargent v. Board of Education et al. 76 App. Div., 588, Opinion by Williams, J 
(unanimous), Nov. Term, 1902. 
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It is said that children ought to be removed from the influence 
of religious teaching in the asylum, and especially the influence 
of female teachers who belong to some religious order and 
wear the garb of that order. It is quite clear, I think, that 
such objections do not rest upon any reasonable foundation. 
In the first place it is perfectly obvious that these children 
could not receive instruction in any other place. They were 
under the exclusive control of the managers of the asylum. 
They were in a certain sense deprived of their liberty. Some 
of them may have been sent to the asylum after conviction for 
crime, and in such cases they may, when of a certain age, be 
committed to such an institution by magistrates, courts and 
judges (Corbett v. St. Vincent’s Industrial School, 177 N. Y., 
16). The children that were placed in the asylum otherwise— 
that is, by parents and guardians—were under the same dis- 
cipline and control, and it is plain that they could not be dis- 
charged from such control or the discipline of the institution. 
In some sense it would be about the same as discharging boys 
from the county jail in order to permit them to attend the 
common schools. Of course such an idea is entirely inadmis- 
sible, but it is plain that the statute last above quoted contem- 
plated that the teaching of these orphan boys should be in the 
asylum where they were detained. The language is that the 
asylum ‘shall participate in the distribution of the school 
moneys in the same manner and to the same extent in propor- 
tion to the number of children educated therein as the common 
schools in their respective cities or districts.’ The statute 
clearly recognizes the fact that the instruction was to be had 
or given ‘therein, that is, in the asylum where the boys were 
detained. When we look into the debates on this subject in 
the constitutional convention when the provisions of the Con- 
stitution already quoted were the subject of debate, it is clearly 
apparent that the members of that body understood that instruc- 
tion in the case of orphan children detained in an asylum was 
neither practicable nor possible elsewhere than in the institution 
itself. The four teachers in question were licensed by the public 
authorities to teach. To license them as qualified teachers and 
employ them and receive the benefit of their services, and then 
refuse to pay them upon the objection of some taxpayer, would 
be a species of injustice unworthy of a great State. 

“The objection is made that the several statutes referred to, 
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and under which the moneys were raised and paid over to the 
Board of Education for the purpose of defraying the expense 
of secular education in orphan asylums, are mandatory and 
thus in violation of the constitution. When the statutes are 
all read together it will be seen that they are not an arbitrary 
mandate of the Legislature, but the depository of large discre- 
tionary powers, and even if they were, the only consequence 
would be that they could be disregarded by the local authori- 
ties. The statutes are good as an authority, even though they 
would be held to be void as a command. They are certainly 
broad and comprehensive enough to confer authority upon the 
city government and the board of education to raise and 
expend the money for the purposes indicated, and to do all 
the things of which the plaintiff complains in this case. There 
was no error in the disposition of the case below, and, there- 
fore, the judgment must be affirmed, with costs. 

“ Parker, Ch.J.; Gray, Bartlett, Haight, Martin and Cullen, JJ., 
concur. 

“Judgment affirmed.” * 


This decision is of great moment and consequence to us 
Catholics. Not merely because the Catholic institution immedi- 
ately affected by it succeeded in its contention, nor because 
by it similar institutions are guaranteed the support which they 
are now receiving, nor because a bigotry only too patent from 
the arguments advanced by the plaintiff in the case referred 
to, has, at least in this particular instance, been thwarted in its 
designs and effectively rebuked, but because it makes evident 
that the justice of the cause for which Catholics have long 
been laboring (the support by the State of schools in which 
Catholics as Catholics may be educated), has at least to some 
extent not only been recognized by the courts of this State, 
but recognized also by those who framed our State Consti- 
tution. 

In article viii., section 14, they recognized the injustice of 
throwing the burden of supporting: and ‘educating those ‘classes 
of people who are deemed to be the wards of ‘the State upon 
private institutions without compensating them therefore. 

The right of Catholic children and children of other reli- 
gious belief to be committed to the care and custody of insti- 

* Cir. New York Law Journal, Feb. 8, 1904. 


. 
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tutions of their own faith is recognized in other provisions of 
law and the practice of so doing is now securely established in 
this State. 

The State, however, has drawn an arbitrary line, on one 
side of which are found all the kinds of institutions maintained 
by people of different religious belief, other than for educational 
purposes, and on the other side those maintained by the dif- 
ferent denominations solely for educational purposes; the for- 
mer receiving assistance from the State, the latter none. 

In other words, we have private institutions (asylums, homes, 
correctional institutions, etc.) receiving assistance from the State 
in the education of their inmates, and yet we find the State 
refusing its aid to institutions designed exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes, although the institutions in question are willing 
to submit to State supervision. 

We submit there is no reason for this arbitrary distinction. 
If the State finds itself justified in assisting orphans and way- 
ward children in being educated under the influence of a par- 
ticular religion, why should it. object to giving its aid to insti- 
tutions designed for the education of its children at large under 
the influence of their own particular religious belief. 

We submit further that the distinction is unjust and has no 
real foundation in law; that it prevents the education of many 
children in schools where they can not only acquire secular 
education of equal merit with that obtained in the schools 
maintained by the State, but in addition thereto can imbibe 
principles of religious belief that will tend to develop in them, 
among other things, that strong, rooted respect for authority 
the absence of which is so notorious in our country to-day and 
yet which alone can be the safeguard of our Republic. 
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WILFRID WARD'S “PROBLEMS AND PERSONS.” * 


BY SAMUEL A. RICHARDSON, A.M. 





ttt R. WILFRID WARD, like his father, William 

) George Ward, is one of those Catholics who 
practically demonstrate the absurdity of ignoring 
the powers of the lay apostolate. Here and 
peerweseerm, there and everywhere quite a host of readers 
must feel, as the present writer does, that a long deferred ser- 
vice to the Catholic public has been rendered in the issuing of 
the series of essays collected in the present volume. For many 
of us, to remember having read such papers as those on New- 
man and Renan, Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, The Rigidity 
of Rome, Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man, has long 
been the same as to wish that these scattered chapters might 
be put together and brought within easy reach of ourselves 
and our friends. 

Outside of the biographical sketches—very interesting they 
are—the book deals with what might be described as a group 
of connected philosophico-theological questions. It is in these 
“Problems” that most of Mr. Ward’s readers will no doubt be 
‘interested; and to this part of the work our description will 
be confined. 

Accepting the evolutionary view of society and of human 
knowledge as a new framework in which all our conceptions 
must now be set, the author undertakes to discuss the confu- 
sion into which this new conception has thrown the traditional 
theology. His view-point is that of a man sympathetic with the 
new learning, and at the same time profoundly loyal to the 
old faith; and in looking for a principle of conciliation, he hits 
upon the universality of the law of development as a key to 
the solution of present difficulties and as an eventual antidote 
for doubt. 


“The old idea of fixity, which did not look beyond the 
tangible formule with their supposed unchangeable analysis, is 
parted with. But another principle of persistency is disclosed 


* Problems and Persons. By Wilfrid Ward. London, New York, and Bombay: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 
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in theology, as the lesson of religious history is more and 
more realized—the persistency of certain central religious ideas, 
reappearing in more and more purified form under the influence 
alike of.an exacter knowledge of the world of fact, and of the 
criticisms of the intellect and moral sense; and the persistency 
of the law of development. According to this view the story 
of Christian theology is seen to exhibit, in some degree, the 
more general law which underlies the development of mono- 
theism from the polytheistic mythologies, and the purifying 
process whereby the Deity came to be conceived less,and less 
as a tribal God, with quasi-human purposes, more and more as 
the embodiment of sanctity and the just Ruler of mankind.” 

It is in the endeavor to vindicate the Catholicity of this 
conception that Mr. Ward discusses the Rigidity of Rome, 
and. points out that in so far as prevailing theology ‘‘ may have 
been sériously hostile to intellectual growth and assimilative 
activity,” the trouble is to be traced to the abnormal state of 
Christendom during the last four centuries. He goes on to 
explain that the normal application’ of the assimilative princi- 
ple in the past augurs at least an equally generous application 
in the future—a line of thought “which does not impair the 
sacredness of the definitions which have been called for by 
successive emergencies, or of the truths which these definitions 
were needed to protect. But it does present a view which 
makes the acceptance of the definitions possible without the 
accéptance of certain implications’ which may have been in the 
minds of those who framed them—implications based on con- 
ditions of ‘culture and a conception of the universe which are 
not our own.” This shows “that we may accept old proposi- 
tions as sacred and true, but with a new explication in those 
incidental features in which they bear traces of an older civil- 
ization.” 

What the author means is made unmistakably clear when 
he. tells us that his essays ‘‘may be regarded as a contribution 
to that movement of thought among Catholics in France, Ger- 
many, and America, as well as in our own land, which has 
been for some years urging, as of vital importance, that the 
positive sciences should take their full share in the further 
development of theology, in so far as theology touches inciden- 
tally those facts of which secular science takes cognizance. To 
blend theology with these sciences is a no more unpromising 
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task now than it once seemed to adapt to the philosophy of 
Aristotle—the déte noir of the early Fathers—the sacred science 
of which the Fathers themselves were the most authoritative 
exponents.” 

_ Mr. Ward’s hope of reconciling the unchangeable faith with 
novel intellectual views is rested on the express conviction that 
the more conservative theologians have not seen the full signi- 
ficance of their own principles. Extensive and thorough assimi- 
lation of the serious and mature achievements of the human 
mind, of labors wrought by specialists in history, psychology, 
and Biblical exegesis, is proposed as the chief intellectual remedy 
for the spreading epidemic of doubt. The various essays aim 
at pointing out ‘“‘defects of method which cramp the capabili- 
ties of theological principle,” and at drawing attention to “the 
essential largeness of the capacities of Catholicism viewed histori- 
cally.” In a word, then, the volume before us is a suggested 
via media whereby we may at one and the same time believe in 
the Christian revelation—using it as a salutary check on scientific 
extravagances—and in the methods of modern science and 
criticism—using them as a salutary check on the excursions of 
theologians beyond their province. 

Such in brief is Mr. Ward’s suggestion of a method of 
adjustment for current difficulties. As may be seen at a glance, 
it is but an application of that principle of doctrinal develop- 
ment which has risen to so important a place in the years that 
have elapsed since the publication of Newman’s famous essay. 
As the contribution of a highly educated mind, intimately 
familiar with science and scientists, as well as with theology 
and theologians, the pages before us deserve careful considera- 
tion. At once they take their respectable place among the serious 
publications of contemporary theological literature; and, beyond 
a doubt, the very fact that the author has written as he has 
will be of help to many. Mr. Ward himself, with his tempered, 
patient mind, would probably be among the first to- add, that 
his essay is intended and is necessitated to be something merely 
provisional. How firm this vza media will really - prove, can 
be determined best when it is tested by the heavy tread of dis- 
senting critics. 

One such critic has already presented himself in the person 
of Father Tyrrell, who on several occasions—including a letter 
to the Zad/et and an article in the Month—has declared the 
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suggested via media to be an impossible theory. Oddly enough, 
the reason for its rejection is this: that to admit scientific con- 
clusions as a check on the conservatism of Catholic theology 
will be fatal to the very existence of that theology; while, on 
the other hand, theology’s claim of special supernatural charis- 
mata for the authority which superintends doctrinal development 
is utterly foreign to the presuppositions used by critical science 
in working out the religious philosophy of humanity. The 
solution of the dilemma presented by the opposition between ~ 
science and theology cannot, therefore, in Father Tyrrell’s 
judgment, be found in the principle of development of ideas, 
for the reason that said principle is all dominating in liberal or 
critical theology, and limited by authority in the case of Catho- 
lic theology. Nor could Newman himself have been unaware 
of the difficulties and objections left unanswered by the theory 
he propounded. These must be held in mind by all writers 
who, like Mr. Ward, follow in the footsteps of Newman. Father 
Tyrrell raises the question ‘whether zz principle Mr. Ward (or 
Newman in the Essay of 1845) has really departed from the 
position of those whom he considers as_ ultra-conservative ; 
whether de jure he is really in the middle at all, and not still 
at the extreme right.” 





DENIAL. 


BY RHODA WALKER EDWARDS. 


yee) ATHEIST : 
Arrogant in the impotence of your conceit, 


Tell me—before you banish God from all His Universe— 
Tell me the measure of a man. 
What is it that becomes incarnate at his birth? 
And what the dissolution, known as death? 
Read first yourself— 
And when the riddle of your own existence you have solved, 
Then fathom God. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


BY THE REVEREND GEORGE JOSEPH REID. 


Mex T is a common assumption among Protestants that 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century 
first opened to the people the pages of Holy 
Writ, hitherto shut up in the Latin Vulgate—a 
sealed book to all but the clergy and the learned 
few. The translation of the Bible into the vernacular, authorized 
by the Catholic Church, has been regarded as a late and reluc- 
tant concession to a popular demand inaugurated by the Prot- 
estant Reformation. It is well worth while to inquire how far 
these ideas square with historical facts, but the question will 
be discussed by the present writer only in so far as it con- 
cerns the Bible in English. 

English as a national language dates from the fourteenth 
century; it was not until 1363 that Parliament was opened with 
an English address. But already there had been Anglo-Saxon 
and Norman-French translations of the Gospels, Psalms, and 
other parts of Holy Writ, and there exists at least one Anglo- 
Norman manuscript containing an almost complete version, 
made in England before 1361. It is one of the treasures of 
the National Library, Paris, and is marked No. 1. 

There is every reason to believe that the doing of the 
whole Bible into English, in the fourteenth century, was 
primarily the natural response to a demand following upon the 
nationalization of the English language. If Wyclif and his 
followers—as we do not concede—really were the first to render 
the whole Scriptures into the vulgar tongue, they would merely 
have seized the opportune moment, and achieved something 
which would inevitably have been presently done by scholars 
of orthodox faith. Nor is this a mere hypothesis; the analogy 
of other countries gives the assertion substantial support. A 
century before Wyclif, the University of Paris, aided by St. 
Louis’ royal patronage, had accomplished the first complete 
version into French.* It is, moreover, certain that more than 





* As Kenyon recognizes in Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, p. 198. 
VOL, LXXVIII.—3I 
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one German translation of the entire Scriptures existed, not only 
before Luther but even before the invention of printing.* 

Bearing in mind that these translations were made under 
Catholic auspices, we may well ask: Must those forerunners of 
English Protestantism, Wyclif and his disciples, be awarded 
the exclusive credit for the pre-Reformation English Bible? Is 
it certain that their version was not preceded, or at least 
accompanied, by others which were the work of men of ortho- 
dox belief, and which enjoyed at least the tacit approval of 
ecclesiastical authority? There are grave reasons to doubt the 
claim for the Lollards. Of the hundred and seventy manuscripts 
surviving, alleged to be copies of the Wyclifite Bible, only two 
are related by contemporaneous notes to Wyclit’s followers. It 
would take a careful and toilsome comparison of the text of 
the others to prove that all the rest are copies of the older 
and later editions of Wyclif’s Bible, represented respectively by 
the Hereford and Purvey manuscripts. The problem grows in 
interest when we find that several of the existing ‘‘ Wyclifite”’ 
manuscript Bibles were in olden times in the possession and 
use of personages who have never been suspected of Lollard- 
ism. One was owned by that devout and enthusiastic Catholic, 
Henry VI. Another of excellent workmanship and illuminated 
with the royal arms found place in the library of Henry VII. 
A third belonged to the Duke of Gloucester, the firm friend of 
Archbishop Arundel, Wyclif’s constant antagonist. Other copies 
are known to have been the property of heresy-hunting bishops 
and pious nuns. Old documents and chronicles reveal the fact 
that shortly after John Wyclif’s death, and during the fifteenth 
century, bequests of the Gospels in English to Catholic churches, 
priests, and convents were no uncommon ‘occurrences.t 

So cogent is this evidence that some present-day Protest- 
ant scholars have been fain to admit that while the English 
Church persecuted Wyclif and his opinions, they spared his 
Bible and tolerated its circulation, as no polemical bias appears 
in the translation. Thus Dr. Kenyon remarks: 

“Tt is only in rhetorical passages that the picture has been 
drawn of the hunted Wyclifite writing his copy of the English 


*See Walther’s Deutsche Bibeluebersetzungen des Mittelalters, Brunswick, 1889-92. 


tSee The Old English Bible, by the learned English Benedictine, Father Gasquet; London, 
Nimmo, 1897, pp. 138 7 To this work the writer is largely indebted for the materials of this 
article. 
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Bible in his obscure cottage in constant fear of surprise and 
arrest” (Bible and Ancient MSS., p. 206). 

Apparently the Rev. Dr. Fox, secretary of the American 
Bible Society, was indulging in one of these rhetorical flights 
(inducing forgetfulness of the date of the discovery of printing) 
when he wrote recently, in the New York Obdserver (December 
10, 1903): 

“The Protestants—that is, the Lollards—of his (Wyclif’s) 
day had his translation a century before Henry VIII. It could 
not be printed, and was not until long after his death, by 
reason of the same intolerant spirit which modern apologists for 
Rome exhibit, even while they deny that it ever existed. He 
succeeded, however, in giving his translation a considerable cir- 
culation in manuscript, and we need not rehearse how his body 
was dug up and burned and his ashes cast into the Swift, a 
neighboring brook.” 

It is refreshing to hear from such fair.minded writers .as 
Mr. Kenyon and Mr. F. D. Matthew,* a student of Wyclifite 
literature, the admission that the church in Wyclif’s age and 
after did not suppress the Scriptures in the vernacular, carrying 
its toleration even to the limits of allowing the diffusion of the 
Bible of the heresiarch and his disciples. But if we concede 
the latter anomaly we must go further. Mere toleration will 
not explain the possession of English copies of the Sacred 
Scriptures by good Catholics after 1408. For in this year the 
provincial council of Oxford had dealt with Lollardism, and 
among other decrees enacted the following: 

“We therefore command and ordain that henceforth no one 
translate any text of Holy Scripture into English or any other 
language in a book, booklet, or tract, and that no one read any 
book, booklet, or tract of this kind lately made in the time of 
the said John Wyclif or since, or that hereafter may be made 
either in part or wholly, either publicly or privately, under 
pain of excommunication, until such translation shall have been 
approved and allowed by ‘the diocesan of the place, or (if need 
be) dy the Provincial Council, He who shall act otherwise let 
him be punished as an abettor of heresy and error.” + 

Those Catholics, then, who thereafter had the English 


* Eng. Hist. Review, January, 1895. 
t Wilkins’ Concilia Magne Brittanie, iii. p. 317. 
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Scriptures—such as William Revetour, a priest of York whom 
we find bequeathing such a copy in 1446—must be supposed to 
have had a version which was’ formally ainsianie by the bishop 
of the diocese. 

We therefore are confronted by a dilemma. Either, against 
all analogies, the Lollard Bibles were tolerated by the rulers 
of the English Church before the Synod of Oxford, and in 
some cases positively sanctioned after it, or there existed a 
version or versions of Catholic origin, made before, or con- 
temporaneously with Wyclif, since we find copies in the pos- 
session of the orthodox during and shortly after Wyclit’s 
career. I prefer to believe the latter. It is a violent stretch 
of the probabilities to suppose that Lollard versions of the 
Scriptures were sanctioned, or even tolerated, by vigilant pastors 
of the English Church in an age when Lollardism was vigor- 
ously attacked, and when the civil powers lent a strong hand 
to its. suppression. The spirit of the ecclesiastical rulers in 
this regard may be seen in a letter of Archbishop Arundel of 
Canterbury to Pope John XXIII. in 1412,. containing a long 
list of propositions extracted from Wyclif’s works and con- 
demned by a commission of Oxford theologians. Among other 
observations the primate wrote as follows: 

“He (Wyclif) even tried, by every means in his power, to 
undermine the very faith and teaching of Holy Church, fill- 
ing up the measure of his malice by devising the expedient of 
a new translation of the Scripture in the mother tongue” (Wil- 
kins, of. cit. iii. 350). 

Taken in their obvious natural sense, these words imply that 
there had been an older translation of the Bible in English, 
but I wish also to emphasize the point that their spirit is 
very hard to reconcile with an approval of Wyclifite Bibles 
in Catholic hands. To the first-mentioned implication of the 
letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Thomas More 
brings further testimony. In controversy with Tyndal, he 
wrote in ‘his Dialogues (p. 138, ed. 1530): 

> “As for old translations before Wyclif’s time, they remain 

lawful and in’ some folks’ hands. Myself have seen and can 
shew you Bibles, fair and old, in English, which have been known 
and seen by the Bishop of the Diocese and left in laymen’s 
hands and women’s.” | 
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This evidence is corroborated by the reformer Cranmer, 
who wrote thus in defence of the Scriptures in English in 
the prologue to the second edition of the Great Bible: 

“If the matter should be tried by custom, we might also 
allege custom for the reading of the Scripture in the vulgar 
tongue, and prescribe the more ancient custom. For it is not 
much above one hundred years ago since Scripture hath not 
been accustomed to be readin the vulgar tongue within this 
realm, and many hundred years before it was translated and 
read in the Saxon’s tongue, which in that time was our mother 
tongue, and when this language waxed old and out of common 
usage, because folk should not lack the fruit of new reading it 
was again translated into the newer language, whereof yet also 
many copies remain and be daily found.” 

So intensely Protestant a writer as Foxe, the martyrologist, 
says in dedicating his edition of the Saxon Gospels to Arch- 
bishop Parker: 

“If histories be well examined we shall find both before 
the Conquest and after, as well before John Wyclif was born 
as since, the whole body of the Scriptures was by sundry 
men translated into our mother tongue.” 

The force of all the evidencc warrants the contention that 
the Lollard leaders were preceded by good Catholics in the 
translation of the Vulgate into English. 

This said, it is only in accordance with historical analogies 
to recognize that the Wyclifite Bible found its way into many 
hands hitherto without a vernacular version. Doubtless the 
Lollards would be active in using the new translation, clothed 
in popular language, as an entering wedge and aid in the 
propagation of their tenets. But the circulation of the whole 
Bible must always have been extremely limited before the art 
of printing. The labor and expense of manuscript copies was 
prohibitive to the masses. And if the Bible was chained to 
the walls of churches and monasteries in medieval times, it 
was that all who could read might glean from the complete 
form of the written Word, inaccessible otherwise. 

It is fair to grant, moreover, that the Oxford decree acted 
as a check upon its translation and circulation of the vernacu- 
lar Scriptures. Thereafter there seems to have been no general 
sanction in England of any Catholic version up to the appear- 
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ance of the Douay, and while the having and reading of the 
pre-Wyclifite copies were unrestricted by law, the approval of 
translations made during or after Wyclif’s time was left to the 
discretion of individual bishops. 

It was undoubtedly due to the proselytizing use of the 
Lollard versions, and the consequent qualified prohibition of 
national synod, that England had no frinted Catholic Scriptures 
with native tongue until the publication of the Rheims (Douay) 
New Testament in 1582. In Germany, where heresy was as 
yet absent, and conditions more favorable, twenty-four complete 
editions of the Bible were printed in the comparatively short 
interval between the invention of printing and the outbreak of 
the Lutheran revolt. In France the first complete printed 
Bible appeared simultaneously with Luther’s, in 1523. 


St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
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MARRIAGE UNDERsTHE BLACK PINES. 


BY E. C. VANSITTART, 


SAERHAPS in no great (event of life common to all 
@ mankind, whatever be their race and tongue, do 
individual customs vary so much as in those 
connected with courtship and marriage. Each 
country jealously clings to and preserves its 
own special time-honored traditions long after, in other impor- 
tant matters, it has fallen in with the march of the times, and 
conformed to the usages which are gradually levelling all 
civilized communities into one uniform plane. 

This is specially true of peasant life in the Black Forest, 
where the patriarchal character of life in a general, and matri- 
mony in a special degree, is very marked, and has been care- 
fully described by a son of the soil, the Rev. Hans-Jacob, 
from whose various writings I gathered much of what follows, 
. and found that many striking peculiarities which startled me as 
a visitor to the country are simply due to the survival of the 
strict family laws to which this most interesting writer al- 
ludes. 

On the large farms, termed Hof, some of which have de- 
scended from father to son in direct succession for over four 
hundred years, the wealthy farmers are called ‘‘ Princes,” and 
speak of their dependents as ‘‘my people,” never as ““my men 
and maids.” Down in the valley live the weavers, shoemakers, 
tailors, and laborers, the “‘ Plebs” ; up on the heights dwell 
the aristocracy of the peasant population, who nevertheless 
remain nothing but peasants. Most picturesque are these huge 
old buildings, with their slanting, overhanging roofs, from under 
which the small windows look out like deep-set eyes, and the 
great barns and outhouses stand round about, while as far as 
the eye can reach over acres and acres of meadow, cornfields, 
and cultivated land, the JSvzir (farmer) looks on his own 
property. From morning to evening these wealthy farmers 
toil in the fields with their laborers, and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish master from man, while indoors the Brin (farmer’s 
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wife) does the whole of the cooking for the household, and 
puts her hand to every department of house and dairy work, 
along with her maids. All work hard, but on the weekly mar- 
ket day the Bar and his wife, attired in their best clothes, 
alone drive to the nearest village or town, and there meet their 
neighbors, transact business, and then feast on Srotis (roast 
veal), while the rest of the household remains at home follow- 
ing the daily. round. 

But though, from this account, the grandeur of a Bir and 
Birin may not appear to be very striking, intricate diplomatic 
negotiations have to take place before a Princess can be 
allowed to enter another Hof. These lie in the hands of 
ambassadors and diplomatic agents who are often far better 
informed than those in high political circles. They consist of 
the tailors and shoemakers from the village below, who, as a 
rule, visit each Hof three or four times a year, and remain a 
week, plying their trade, and fitting out the family. On Sun- 
days they are treated as honored guests, and dine at the Ho/- 
tafel. Thus wandering from one great farm to another all over 
the country-side, they are intimately acquainted with every: 
detail concerning the property, the parents, and their children. 
Another valuable emissary is the butcher, who comes once a , 
week in search of fat calves, pigs, and oxen. He generally 
arrives at an hour when all the men are in the fields, and find- 
ing the Burin alone in the Stube, he enters on a friendly gos- 
sip with her, while waiting for the master of the house; and 
as he sips his glass of Chriesewasser (cherry-brandy) lets fall 
information concerning the neighboring households, knowing, 
as he does, all about rich sons and daughters. Best of all is 
he acquainted with the stables and the quantity and quality 
of live stock; on this account, his opinion bears great weight 
with the Bar. The final agent is the village weaver, who, late 
in the autumn, comes up the hill with his hackle to turn the 
Birin’s flax into ‘ Riste,” as it is called, and make it ready 
for spinning. 

So, when a Biir’s son enters a Hof, and asks leave to court 
the daughter of the house, her father is well informed as to 
every particular concerning him, since, for years past, he has 
known from his agents how things stand with his neighbors. 
The daughter is never consulted; when a suitor appears, which 
generally happens on a Sunday, her father merely announces 
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to him, over a glass of Chriesewasser, “I’ll come with the 
maid next Thursday, and look around.” 

On the appointed day, the Maidle puts on her Sunday 
clothes, and walks beside her father up hill and down dale in 
silence. If the girl’s father happens to be dead, it is her 
Gotti (godfather) to whom this office falls. On reaching their 
destination, after a short exchange of civilities, the review of the 
property, on the result of which so much depends, takes place, 
In passing, the Bar has glanced at the great dung-heap in 
front of the house; its appearance is not without importance, 
for should it be neatly plaited it betokens order, and adds a 
favorable point to first impressions. The stables are visited 
first, and the cattle carefully examined. Black Forest farmers 
do not approve of much talking in a stable, and have a strong 
dislike to any animal being praised; in this they resemble the 
ancient Greeks of Homer’s time, who avoided lavish praise lest 
it might arouse the envy of the gods. Therefore, when any 
one ignorant of this prejudice remarks: ‘‘That’s a fine cow!” 
the Bizr instantly exclaims: ‘God protect her!” The proper 
thing on entering a stable is to say: ‘‘ Glick im Stall,” and 
after that to keep silent. The prospecting Bzr, closely followed 
by his daughter, especially notes whether the owner goes in 
for Ufsiglinge” ,; that is, for rearing young cattle for the 
market; such stock is a sure sign of affluence, for, as is well 
known, the farmer in want of money sells his calves. From 
the stables they proceed to the Spicher, the treasury of every 
farmer in the Black Forest. Beside each Hof, but standing by 
itself, rises a solidly built store-house, whose roof is never 
thatched, but covered with slates in case of fire. Here the 
Biir's treasures are heaped up: cherry and plum-brandy, fruit, 
hams, flitches of bacon, flax, hemp, butter, lard, sausages, beans, 
wheat, barley, etc. His money, tied up in a pig’s skin, is kept 
in a chest beside his bed, but the key of the Spicher is always 
carried in the inner pocket of his coat, together with his prayer- 
book, even when he goes to church orto market. The Spicher 
and the stables are the best guarantee of the prosperity of their 
owners, and from the appearance of these two it is easy to 
measure the size of the property, and the quality and quantity 
of its produce; therefore the “look round” is chiefly confined 
to them. 

If the visitor be satisfied, he invites his future son-in-law 
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to come on a certain day to settle finally, for the Bzzr never 
decides weighty questions by himself;. he must talk them -over 
with his wife, and hear her opinion. Should she consent, the 
girl is promised to the young man when he presents himself. 
As a rule, the bride is not even asked whether her suitor and 
her future home have pleased her, nor would she dream of ex- 
pressing an opinion; she knows she will be well provided for, 
and that she is going to reign over a fine domain, and this 
amply satisfies her. If, on the other hand, her father leaves 
with the words: “I’ll let you know what I decide,” matters 
look bad, and the final decision in this case is almost invariably 
negative. 

The chief question having been satisfactorily settled, the 
parties concerned go on the following day to a notary in the 
nearest Stddle, in order to have the Hiroth (marriage contract) 
drawn up. On the third day the priest is interviewed, and 
immediately after the host of the village inn is called upon to 
settle about the marriage feast, for the wedding will take place 
in three weeks, long engagements being unknown in the Black 
Forest. 

The task of carrying the invitations by word of mouth is 
entrusted to a poor peasant or tailor, ready to earn a few 
groschen in this way, who keeps his ears open the whole year 
round on the chance of such employment turning up, and 
scarcely has the marriage contract been signed than one appears 
early the next morning in the homes of both bride and groom. 
Here each messenger is given an artificial nosegay to stick in 
his hat; the bride fastens a sprig of rosemary—the peasant’s 
favorite flower—in his buttonhole, and off he starts to recite 
the following time-honored formula in each house he visits: 

“Worthy friends and neighbors, I trust you will not resent 
my entering your room without first asking your leave, but I 
come not on my own behalf, but on that of two honorable 
persons about to be joined together in Holy Matrimony. I am 
sent to you as good friends and neighbors by the honorable 
youth, , son of , in , and by the hon- 
orable and modest maiden, his bride, , to invite you 
to their- wedding, which will take place next Thursday at 

So I invite you all most heartily, Bar and Bérin, all 
your sons and daughters, all your men and maids, all your 
field-hands and day-laborers, high and low, young and old, 
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married and single. The maidens will wear their wreaths, and 
precede the wedding guests to the bride’s house, in order to 
assist at the church service. God grant the young pair a good 
beginning and a happy end! God the Father instituted mar- 
tiage in the Garden of Eden, therefore this. marriage will be 
blessed by the Herr Pfarrer in , and when the bond has 
been ratified, and the priest has poured holy water over them, 
we will go together to the praiseworthy Crown Inn, there to 
eat and enjoy the marriage feast. May God Almighty bless 
and sanctify it! The host says he is prepared with good food 
and good wine, and will serve each guest so well that he shall 
have no cause for complaint. Then we will sing and dance till 
the stars pale in the heavens. Meanwhile, as marriage guests, 
I wish you all much happiness and blessing, and after this life 
joy and peace: this grant us, God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Spirit.” 

The messenger receives, in payment of his services, four or 
five pence at every house, a glass of beer or wine at the inns, 
a bit of bacon or a bottle of cherry brandy at the farms. 

Meanwhile the parish priest has published the banns in 
church: it is customary that when he announces, “N. N. are 
about to be joined together in marriage,” every one present 
bows the knee, and this is repeated at each name. The even- 
ing before the wedding the so-called “ Schdpelhirse’’ takes 
place at the bride’s house. ‘‘ Schapel” is a corruption of the 
old French word chapel, meaning a wreath of flowers and 
leaves; it is also applied to the peculiar head-dress worn by 
the bride in some parts of the Black Forest. This strange 
ornament resembles a turban, and is composed of glittering 
stones, gilt leaves, and brilliant glass balls. The bridegroom 
and his friends arrive at the Hof of the bride, who has invited 
all her friends. A musician with a clarinet also attends. A 
lavish meal is served, commencing with roast beef and Nudeln ; 
afterwards the guests dance. Finally, at midnight, the Schdpel- 
hirse appears, consisting of a dish of millet-porridge crowned 
by as many twigs of rosemary as will represent the bride- 
groom’s friends. In the middle of the Ave a taller twig than 
the rest stands upright; this is destined for the bridegroom, 
but no sooner has he stretched out his hand to take it, than 
one of his companions sitting round the table beats his hand 
back into the Brez; the same thing happens to each in turn 
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before he can secure his twig. The Bre is not eaten, but the 
rosemary twigs are stuck into the hat of each owner. This 
ends the festivities of the wedding eve. 

On the morning of the day itself, ere the procession starts 
for church, the: bride and groom step before their respec- 
tive parents, thank them for all the benefits they have received 
from them since their childhood up to that hour, and ask for 
their blessing. Then the messenger who took round the invi- 
tations comes forward, and, in the name of the guests who 
have breakfasted at the bride’s house, says: ‘‘ Honored wed- 
ding guests, we have eaten and drunk, and hereby tender thanks 
for what we have received. Now we will accompany the bridal 
pair to church, and before the altar, where, in the presence of 
the priest,.they will enter on the holy sacrament of marriage, 
we will help them to ratify it, and pray God Almighty to send 
down the dew of heaven upon them in blessing, that he may 
bless them with temporal and spiritual blessings, and that they 
may live to rejoice in their children’s children. To this end 
help us, God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Spirit.” 

After this speech five “‘ Paters” and the Creed are repeated, 
followed by two more ‘‘ Paters” for the souls of the nearest 
deceased relatives of the bridal pair. At the house door each 
one present offers holy water to the young pair from the stoup 
which hangs at the entrance of every of. 

During the service the godfather always stands beside the 
bride, and the lights burning on the altar are closely watched 
by all during the ceremony, for death will come first to the one 
standing on the side where the taper burns dimmest. 

From the church they proceed to the TZanzboden (dance- 
floor), heralded by the local musicians, generally two clarinets, 
two violins, and a horn, both players and instruments being 
gaily decked with red ribbons. On reaching a bare barn, with 
pine-wood floor prepared for the occasion, the Vor-tanz is danced 
by the bridal pair alone, with their maids and grooms of honor. 
After this they proceed to the marriage-dinner, each guest 
having previously offered a gift, either money or a piece of 
home-spun linen. The dinner is a lengthy affair, not only on 
account of the number of dishes served, but because a dance 
takes place between each course. The bill of fare has been 
unvaried tor centuries, and consists of two soups, followed by 
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roast beef with vegetables; then the principal dish—stewed 
beef with Nudeln and Gugelholpf. Were this wanting at a 
wedding, it would be looked upon as a serious misfortune. 
Ham with sauerkraut and sausages, veal and salad, baked calves’ 
feet with stewed prunes, succeed one another, and finally another 
soup—though of late coffee is sometimes substituted. After the 
principal dish has been served, before beginning the next dance, 
the bride and groom go round and clink glasses with each guest, 
he carrying the bottle and she the glass, which she offers to 
each with the words: “I will i’s brocht ha.” 

The dancing is kept up till late. When twenty or more 
couples are dancing, the whole barn sways and trembles, for the 
Sirs stamp with their feet and rush round as though a regi- 
ment of cuirassiers was galloping across; besides this, they 
shout till the walls resound. But everything comes to an 
end, and as carriage after carriage drives off, the newly mar- 
ried pair come out and hand up a final drink, while the musi- 
cians blow a special blast. This farewell glass goes by the 
name of “ St. Johannes’ Segen” (St. John’s blessing), and many 
a tear falls when it is the turn of the father or mother to take 
a last leave of their child before she drives off to her new 
home. 

Next morning the young pair have to be up by cock-crow, 
for, according to a time-honored custom, they must assist at a 
Mass said for their departed relatives in their village church. 
Thus, in deep meaning, is the fulness of life linked to the 
memory of the dead. After this the innkeeper’s score is paid, 
and they return to their Hof, where the prose of life begins; 
but as both have entered upon matrimony without poetry, they 
do not dread the prose, but accept life as it comes from God’s 
hand, with its sunshine and its shadows. 
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THE “ PATRONAGES” IN FRANCE. 


BY M. DE LA FONTAINE. 


sp ODERN Catholics are excellent in private life, but 
in public they fail. For there they are always, 
and everywhere, forestalled, overreached, and 
duped by their rivals, their antagonists, and 
@ their oppressors.” 

Thus exclaimed the French orator Montalembert, a few years 
before the outbreak of the Franco- Russian war; and the. same 
might unfortunately, with equal truth, be repeated to-day. 
More than this; it might be said, that if the bulk of the French 
nation is thoroughly indifferent in matters of religion, it is 
because their clergy has not understood how to direct, rather 
than to combat, the tendencies of our time towards socialism. 

But in 1884 appeared an encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 
which awoke the slumbering clergy of France, and broke the 
spell which fettered its powers. ‘The king is God’s anointed” 
had until then been their maxim. ‘‘God and the king” had 
been the battle-cry of France... Can it be wondered at if, find- 
ing themselves unable to resist the Republic, priests and bishops 
should have stood on one side, hoping and waiting for better 
days; while the torrent of impiety rolled along, ever widening 
and gaining strength as it passed on, unchecked and un- 
heeded. 

But, luckily for France, Pope Leo intervened, and by urging 
all Catholics to adhere to the Republic, freed the members of 
the clergy from a loyalty which hampered their energies; while 
at the same time, by his advice, he induced them to enter the 
lists against socialism and to devote united and well-directed 
efforts to the regaining of their lost influence over the people. 
It was in order to do this with the greater success that, for 
the first time in French history, a congress was held at Reims 
in 1896, at which priests from every part of France were invited 
to be present, for the purpose of studying the Pope’s encycli- 
cals, and of debating on the best way of executing his wishes. 
In this congress social questions were more especially examined, 
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and all that had been done in that line either criticised or 
held up for imitation; the work, however, to which every curé 
was recommended to devote his attention was that of the 
“Patronage de la jeunesse.” A Patronage is a Catholic club 
for boys which is founded in a parish by the curé, and placed 
by him under the protection or patronage of some popular 
saint. Hence the name Patronage. The origin of the Patron- 
age is shrouded in obscurity, but towards the middle of the 
last century several parish priests, or curés as they are called 
in France, began to invite young men of the poorer classes to 
their rooms, in order to keep them out of the streets during 
their leisure hours. 

It is said that the child is father to the man, and the atheists 
know this as well as the Catholics; hence the modern govern- 
ment school from which religion is now completely banished. 
Fortunately, however, for the children of the poor, even the 
most indifferent mother in France insists upon her boy making 
his First Communion, and for that purpose she willingly sends 
him after school hours to be taught his catechism by the 
priest. Scarcely, however, has the child reached that momen- 
tous epoch of his life, and learned something of his duty to 
God and to his neighbor, than his school-days are over, and at 
the early age of thirteen he is sent to some shop, some firm or 
manufactory, where he is thrown among companions older 
than himself,, who have long ago ceased to practise their 
religion. 

Then it is, however, that the Patronage appears as a refuge, 
where the boy who has resolved to keep straight in life meets 
with a friend and adviser in the priest, and can mingle once 
more with companions who, like himself, hear Mass on Sundays 
and go to Communion. 

I have used the expression a “‘ club” for boys, but a Patron- 
age differs from an ordinary club, inasmuch as that the mem- 
bers pay no subscription, and are not bound down by written 
rules,—only three strict conditions indeed being everywhere 
required of the boys: namely, that they should hear Mass on 
Sundays, go to Communion at. Easter, and not belong to any 
other association. An ordinary club, there is no doubt, would 
long ago have been suppressed by the government, as being 
connected with politics, and more than one mayor of a com- 
mune has tried to put down the Patronage; the latter, how- 
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ever, having always come off victorious, as hitherto no law has 
been passed which forbids a man entertaining his friends of an 
afternoon or evening. 

A curé, then, who wishes to be the founder of a Patronage 
begins, as has been already mentioned, by inviting a few of the 
boys whom he has taught to come on Sundays and Thursdays 
to the presbytery. There he does his best to amuse and inter- 
est them, reading out to them, it may be, during the dark hours 
of winter, and taking them out for walks as the summer draws 
near. If the boys attend these evenings, and some of their 
friends join them, the curé looks out for larger rooms and, 
where this is possible, for a playground. In the country this 
is, of course, comparatively easy, the curé having a garden 
which he sacrifices to his boys, while an outhouse or barn may 
be fitted up for their meetings. In the town the expense is 
greater; but in no case can a Patronage be successful without 
the help of charitable outsiders. For if the boys are to be 
attracted, and their interest sustained, books and games of 
various sorts must be bountifully supplied them. Thus, croquet 
or a trapeze should appear in the playground, dominoes, 
draughts, and puff-billiards in the room where they meet, while 
as the boys grow older a French billiard table is regarded as 
being an essential acquisition. 

Boys, however, as may be supposed, more especially the 
older lads, would easily tire of the games of the Patronage had 
not enterprising curés discovered how to interest them in pur- 
suits of a more intellectual character. With a harmonium at 
hand, for instance, it was found to be easy to form a choir, 
while a brass band under a musical director has been known 
to produce wonderful results. Theatricals, too, are extremely 
popular, and have the added advantage of pleasing the parents; 
for several times a year plays are acted by the boys, to which 
are invited their friends and relations. 

One of the difficulties which the curé has to overcome, in 
the task he has so courageously undertaken, is the want of 
regularity in the boys’ attendance at the Patronage. In order, 
therefore, to stimulate their zeal, rewards, in the shape of ties, 
studs, and other similar objects, are bestowed upon them, and 
laid out on a table for selection—the first choice being natu- 
rally given to the boy who has most frequently been present 
at the meetings. This faithfulness in attending is easily proved 
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by tickets or counters, which each boy may earn, either by 
hearing Mass on a Sunday or by spending the evening at the 
Patronage. These tickets are also awarded for good conduct, 
or forfeited by disobedience, and are not to be despised; a 
larger number of tickets conferring upon their possessor such 
appreciated advantages as the first right to the billiard table, 
etc. This system of rewards is, however, not followed in every 
Patronage; neither are the boys always interested in the same 
pursuits. Much depends upon the class of lads with whom 
the priest has to deal, as also upon the capabilities of the 
worthy curé himself. In many of the smaller villages also, 
and in the humbler parishes of the towns, benefactors are 
unfortunately few and far between, and many a Patronage has 
come to naught for want of the necessary funds. 

How to render efficient help to these poorer foundations, 
was one of the many subjects discussed by the congress of 
1896, and an examination of the good work already accom- 
plished brought to light the superior organization of the 
Patronages of Nancy. 

Nancy is the ancient capital of Lorraine, the native prov- 
ince of Joan of Arc, and one of the most Catholic parts of 
France; while Mgr. Turinaz is well known as a zealous partisan 
of the persecuted congregations. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at if,in this diocese, charitable works should be carried 
out with a method and perfection unknown elsewhere, and that 
the Patronages, instead of being left solely to the initiative of 
the curés, should have been placed under the supervision of a 
board of administration, presided over by the bishop himself. 
The members of this board are selected by the bishop, and they, 
in their turn, appoint for every canton a delegate, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep in touch with the parishes,—to control, encour- 
age, and assist the Patronages, and to make an annual report to 
the board on the work done during the year. 

In other parts of France, again, a central committee has been 
created, which has at its disposal a circulating library, and a 
provision of games, both indoor and outdoor, for the use of the 
Patronages. The funds of this committee are generally supplied 
by regular subscriptions. Where these committees do not ex- 
‘ist, however, the priest who is in want of help for his work 
need not despair, but may have recourse to other charitable 
societies, such as those of St. Vincent of Paul and of St. Francis 
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of Sales; or he may write to the “‘ Bureau Central des Patron- 
ages,’ founded in Paris by Mgr. de Ségur. 

Money, moreover, is not the only factor in a work under- 
taken solely for the salvation of souls. Tact, intelligence, and 
apostolic zeal,—these are all required from the director of a 
Patronage; while in parishes where the curé cannot devote 
enough of his time to the boys, one of the “ vicaires,’’ or curates, 
must necessarily take his place. And indeed it is worth the 
trouble. For no half-heartedness can succeed in this grand work, 
the hope of the Catholics in France. There are difficulties to 
be met with and enemies to overcome, while even in the way 
of amusement the founder of a Patronage can never hope to 
compete with the tavern, the theatre, and even certain govern- 
ment societies, which all enter the lists and are formidable evils, 
But the priest must appeal to the higher nature of the boy; 
he must touch the right chord of his heart, answer the demands 
of his intellect, and as the lad grows older excite his interest 
in the questions of the day and teach him the true meaning of 
patriotism. For the boy of thirteen has grown into a man, and on 
his twenty-first birthday he wrings the priest’s hand in affectionate 
farewell, his days at the Patronage being over. The _ soldier’s 
uniform awaits him now; he must go and serve France. But 
he will return. Will he? The priest looks after him with 
doubt and anxiety. Temptations are many in the army. But 
if he does come back, he will be a true Catholic—the right 
hand of the curé. May there be many such! 


Tours, France. 
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FROM AN OLD MAN’S JOURNAL. 


BY BESSY BOYLE O'REILLY. 


Racecar INING out last evening, the daughter of my old 
c & friend Parkes sat opposite me. A slight inci- 
dent that occurred at table, no doubt unnoticed 
by any but myself, gave me a clue to what has 
: for a long time interested and eluded me. 
Catherine Parkes, ten years ago, was so rare and lovely a girl, 
that in my character of her father’s friend, an elderly uncle as 
it were, I watched her first steps in womanhood with affection- 
ate concern. Her marriage came as a blow to those whe 
cared for her. John Wingate was a man to whom I could 
wish no good woman to entrust her happiness. Since that 
time I have heartlessly pried on the apparent tranquillity of 
her married life, but Catherine has been sphinx-like in her 
reserve. That so eager a nature should reach the apathy, the 
aloofness shown in every glance and gesture, was an irresistible 
problem for a man given to psychology. 

She married Wingate in the belief that she could help him, 
be of use in the world’s struggle, one of the many consequences 
of what I, of the old school, call this morbid introspective age. 
She has done what she purposed; she has helped him, one 
can see she has been his inspiration. And, though to-day she 
is as conscious as I that he was not worth the inspiring, it is 
not in this knowledge that her disappointment lies. Her sense 
that, with a mind attuned to every harmony, she has yet missed 
the highest things of life, is not wholly due to her husband. 
This was a conclusion I reached long ago, a theory which was 
proved for me last evening. 

My neighbor, an Englishwoman, spoke of the death of the 
well-known writer, Powys Reeve; it had been cabled from 
London that morning. 

“Powys Reeve!” Mrs. Wingate exclaimed, in a tone that 
to the others passed as natural interest, but to me, ever argus- 
eyed with Catherine, held a note of deep emotion. 

She sat silent when the conversation turned on Reeve and 
his books; the general feeling was that his later works had 
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not fully carried out the promise of his earlier years, a super- 
ficial criticism with which I disagreed. Some one asked if he 
had been married, and on the Englishwoman replying no, the 
strange smile on Catherine’s lips, one in which I thought I read 
sadness, touched with a melancholy confidence, led me on to 
closer scrutiny. 

Throughout the rest of the dinner her manner was one 
which I have often remarked in her. She was present in 
person, and her mind was sufficiently alert to let her inatten- 
tion pass unnoticed; but the essential something which. makes 
Catherine’s individuality, had flitted away to another scene; 
for me what remained was a mask. 

On our return to the drawing-room I sought the arm-chair 
beside Mrs. Wingate. 

‘* Catherine,” I said, ‘‘you are aware of my weakness—I am 
an inveterate old prier. Tell me, how well did you know 
Powys Reeve?” 

I could not startle her. 

““My dear old friend,” she answered gently, “‘ your imagina- 
tion will indeed have to build on little when I tell you that I 
met Mr. Reeve but once. He took me in to dinner one night 
in London. That is all.” 

But in her “that is all’’ lay such a wealth of memory that 
I pursued my questions relentlessly. And Catherine, tired per- 
haps of the inner life unknown to any human being but her- 
self, and moved by the death of this man who had meant so 
much in her existence, though only known for a few hours, at 
length laid bare her lonely mind to me. With no emotion, 
quietly; to her, feeling was over and done with, and her future 
lay before her as uneventful and uninteresting as though her 
years were mine, instead of thirty less. If there had.been a 
time of struggle it was past, and I realized, with a sigh, that 
in the passing the best of this fair young character had been 
lost; she would never be the woman she had promised. 

I write the .story as I gather it from her, with all the 
trivial details, but it is impossible for me to give the exquisite 
commentary made on the tale by her mere personal presence 
beside me. 

As she said, she had met him in London. After her engage- 
ment to Wifigate she had gone abroad with her aunt for her 
trousseau; and by a curious coincidence it was a letter of.intro- 
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duction from me, to one of my Irish friends in Parliament, 
that had brought them an invitation to dine at the House of 
Commons. Not knowing at which door to seek admittance, 
they had left it to the cabman’s discretion, and had found them- 
selves, on leaving the carriage, in a dark and windy. hallway, 
on a level with the river. Eager to see, even in its desolate 
state, the well-known terrace, Catherine passed through the 
open doorway leading to it, while her aunt went in search of 
their missing host. 

The thought that the quick step in the hall was his brought 
her back from the terrace, and she went forward to meet him 
without a touch of embarrassment. Though puzzled by the 
sudden vision stepping from the darkness of the river, the man 
hurrying by took her proffered hand with masculine readiness 
—in no haste to check so alluring a mistake. I think the 
familiar lines that have often haunted me in watching Catherine 
must have come to him as he looked at her: “High grace, the 
dower of queens, and therewithal some wood-born wonder’s 
sweet simplicity.” 

_ “We missed the door,” Catherine consented to explain. 

He smiled at her, enlightened. ‘I’m not Sir Lucius,” he 
said. “He was waiting above. He dashed down _ headlong 
when he heard you were here. I, too, am a guest,” he added, 
as he led the way to one of the small dining-rooms overlooking 
the Thames, where they found the rest of the party gathered. 

Sir Lucius McBride, genial and overflowing with kindly 
fun, was jesting away the awkwardness of the meeting. 

“ And when the news spread that I was to entertain two 
lovely ladies from America—” he bowed his gallant white head 
to her aunt. 

“Not having yet met them,” she demurred; a logic on 
which his merry Irish eye looked disapproval. | 

“Two beautiful ladies,” he insisted; ‘I was beset by these 
men. I could not rid me of them. And it’s here we are at 
last, three knights tilting for two fair dames.” 

Blushing with pleasure, her sedate Puritan aunt was led to 
the table. Catherine turned to her companion with a joyous 
laugh. So it was a real thing, this Celtic wit. and aptness; 
this blarney that was not flattery, but whole-hearted in the 
giving, and not to be withstood. 

“ Nothing in life so. pleasant as keeping one’s illusions,” he 
returned, as he quietly..appropriated the seat on her right. 
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“But our waggish Sir Lucius fails in his duty. Though we’ve 
cordially shaken hands and laughed together, and though I’ve 
a hazy notion that in some former state of existence we were 
great friends,” he added with mock levity, “I must plead 
ignorance of your present name and you of mine.” 

“Ts that so very unusual?” she asked. 

“You mean we’re rather casual in our introductions ?” 

“Not half so natural or generous about them as we!” 

“Ah, if we begin with comparisons, where shall we end?” 
he wailed humorously. 

“Since I cannot claim one of your flower-like English 
names, what difference does it make?” laughed Catherine. 
“T’m not a Daphne, a Vivian, or a Violet.” 

“But I heartily like your Margarets and your Catherines. 
A tall, gracious New England maiden, with her level eyes, is 
out of place as Violet. She’s too much of a woman. She’s 
too—how shall I say it,—too self-sufficient ?” 

He smiled as he looked at her slender hand resting on the 
table. He thought her the most charming woman he had ever 
met. The naturalness of her manner, her fearlessness of mis- 
interpretation—sign of purest breeding—delighted him. They 
found themselves in unison from the first. They talked of 
people, of life, of art, and through all ran a radical sympathy— 
a harmony that led them on to test it further. 

It is a pet theory of mine that strangers, thrown together 
by a passing chance, sometimes reveal more of themselves than 
they give to the closest friends. The feeling that this tall, 
radiant girl instinctively divined his best, was a warning knowl- 
edge which led him to speak with freedom and unrestraint. 
Affinity is a hated, hackneyed term, but I stumble on it, in my 
inability to find a better. 

Catherine gave herself with keen enjoyment to this deep 
draught of life, after the meagre sips of every day. No sur- 
prise in her aunt’s eyes, no jocose allusion from Sir Lucius, 
could check her absorption. 

At length they paused. With a sigh, unexplained to her- 
self, that there were such men in the world, she came back to 
earth; he, with the thought in his mind of the evanescence of 
it all; a thought which, he -was conscious, never comes to 
trouble youth and first enthusiasms. He felt the perfect accord- 
ing moments were passing, to leave behind a regret that they 
had ever been.- This fair girl would return to her happy, 
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probably brilliant, existence at home in the midst of that rush- 
ing, nervous American life he found so impossible to appre- 
hend with sympathy. 

“Oh, I’m insular,” he told her frankly; ‘‘a rover, yes. 
But I always come back with a firmer conviction that we’ve 
got the enjoyment of life down to a science in our little 
island. Take the heavenly leisure of the country—its sports, 
its gay house parties. Take the meeting of the pick of a 
nation in one city.” 

“Oh, I know, I know! But our life too is full and eager.” 

“Too eager; that’s what I complain of,” he laughed. 

“Yet, if we miss a certain flavor, a poise, an age which you 
have,” said Catherine, “the consolation is we don’t often know 
it. Or, knowing it”—she added archly—‘‘we may think we 
have its equivalent in other ways.” 

They laughed. ‘‘ Comparisons again!” he said. 

Tanned and browned by the sun, he had but lately returned 
from an Alpine tour. 

“Mountains are my passion,” he told her—‘‘a legitimate 
one. I’m half Welsh, you know. I love your glorious 
Rockies.” 

“When one is touched with the fever for them it lasts!” 
she returned. 

“Ah! you know the longing?” he cried. ‘‘One can’t 
withstand it. Such a glow at the thought of the great rugged 
things! Torrents, ravines, crags—silly poetry words till you 
yourself learn their meaning.” 

‘‘But you must leave the beaten road to get their best,” 
said Catherine. 

“Have you ever followed a rough pass—traced back a 
brook?” he asked. “Better than all, lost yourself on the 
broad, ‘stretching top of a mountain—then you know it!” 

““So few care for the discomfort,” she regretted, and gave 
him a great heart-beat at the prospect of a mountain tramp 
with her. 

They touched on English politics, on national traits. He 
praised his native Wales; and with seeming irrelevance, asked 
if she could read George Meredith. 

“But you have made me afraid of a jar,” she said. ‘‘Sup- 
posing that you are not enthusiastic?” 

“Which means you are?” 

“Oh, thoroughly, thoroughly !” 


x 
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“Yes, a master,” he said—‘‘a great mind and heart.” 

“The greatest. since Shakspere!” she glowed with womanly 
exaggeration. “I would rather meet him than any one in 
England.” 

“Bravo! That’s real appreciation. I'll tell him.” 

“You know him?” Catherine cried. 

“A good friend,” he returned. “But tell me, there’s a 
young protégé of his in fiction—not so young either,” he hesi- 
tated, and looked at her with a gleam of boyish mischief. 
“Have you read anything of his? I mean Powys Reeve?” 

“Ah, I hope 4e is not a favorite of yours!” 

‘Beware, beware—the jar!’’ he warned in comical dismay. 

“I’m sorry. It will have to come,” laughed Catherine, “ for 
I detest your Powys Reeve.” 

“Don’t quite detest him,” he begged, the fun in his eyes 
giving place to a disconcerted surprise. He straightened him- 
self with a grim laugh. 

“The absurd part is I read him,” she explained... He looked 
at her blankly. 

““T’ve never met him,’”’ she went on—‘ never even met any 
one who knew him. And yet—it sounds paradoxical—my dis- 
like could only be called a personal one.” 

“‘ Personal ?’’—bewilderment was in his question. 

“ Ah, but why talk of him?” Catherine exclaimed. 

“You think he has no talent?” he tried to grope his way. 
“‘Even more—some give him.” 

“No, he has not genius,” she said with simple decision. 

“T acknowledge it,” he returned. ‘Oh, he’s honest and 
knows it himself, in spite of critics’ adulation. A good talent, 
at times a great talent, but not genius.” 

“Yet so near he almost touches it,” she added. ‘‘A most 
wonderful and bewitching gift. That’s the pity of it!” 

“Pity? You must explain.” He fronted her resolutely, 
his face heated in its earnestness; the waiter at his shoulder 
was waved aside impatiently. 

“Have I waded in too far to go back?” she begged. “It 
was wrong of me to speak at all. It is one of the things I 
avoid. For it is something I cannot understand, something 
contemptible that—” 

“Have no fear,” he interrupted bitterly. “It won’t be 
spread by me. I think I may call myself a friend of Reeve’s. 
Oh, he’s spoiled, perhaps; it’s hard to be a little of a lion 
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here in London, and not be touched. Still, at bottom he’s 
a man, I hope,\and contemptible isn’t a word that fits him.” 

“You are too true to him to let me prejudice you?” 
Catherine asked. ‘You are sure that what I say cannot influ- 
ence you? Perhaps you can explain.it away. The mere fact 
of your being his friend disproves already what I accuse him 
of”; reasoning to make him wince in its unconscious irony. 

He capped it. ‘Begin; I’m an unbiassed listener.” 

“That’s unkind,” she said earnestly. ‘ Somehow you have 
made the whole affair seem childish.” 

“IT assure you, it’s far from sport with me,” he returned. ‘ 

‘Three years ago we were abroad, and stopped in Devon- 
shire for a few weeks, at Torquay. Do you know it?” 

‘Yes, well,” he answered. 

“We were staying in a villa overlooking the sea,” Cather- 
ine continued—“ in the terrace above the ‘Osborne.’ One day, 
while taking that lovely cliff walk to Babbicombe, I felt tired 
and stopped to rest; but I persuaded the others to go on. 
There was a break in the hedge near, and as the wind was 
high, I climbed through and found a wood of scrubby pines, 
with soft, thin grass to rest on. Some people passed on the 
other side of the hedge, and I remember feeling very cozy, 
for though within earshot, I was invisible. They leaned against 
the bank—an elderly lady, a girl, and aman. I could just see 
their heads. The lady soon rose and left them, saying she 
must go back, as she would miss her tea. Had I realized 
what was to follow, I should have made myself known; 
but before such presence of mind came to me, too much. had 
been said on their part. To have come forward later would 
have been distressing for all. I was an eavesdropper, yet I 
can’t say I found it uncomfortable. It was too interesting. 
The man turned to his companion and asked, abruptly, if she 
had read his letter. She replied that she had. 

“*Did you understand it?’ he asked. 

“«QOh! perfectly,’ she answered. ‘But I’m content as 
things are.’ ; 

“Then, after what I explained,’ he said—he was evidently 
making a great effort to speak calmly—‘ realizing, as you do, 
that we neither of us care for each other—that the engage- 
ment has been an ill-considered affair from first to last—that—’ 

“*Yes,’ she interrupted with exasperating pleasantness, 
‘knowing all that, I am still willing to marry you.’ 


“ 
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“«Tf I felt you cared in the least,’ he cried vehemently, ‘I 
could go through with it, without a word. I could never have 
written so brutal a letter.’ 

‘It was rather brutal,’ she laughed, and broke off a haw- 
thorne branch to shade her eyes, as she quietly looked at him. 
‘To hint that your prosperity was exaggerated was chivalrous. 
But, my dear boy, engagements are not casual things. I’m a 
woman of twenty-nine, and as tired of my good uncle and 
aunt as I have no doubt they are of me. And your place in 
Wales just suits me. It’s a dear place.’ And she went on to 
tell him not to mope; now that he knew the worst, he would 
feel jollier to-morrow. He gave her no answer, but apparently 
glared ahead at the sea. 

“*Can I recall him well?’ Not clearly. If I saw him 
again I might not recognize him—he was there so short a 
space. But I remember at the time thinking him delightful. 
He was head and shoulders above his companion; very athletic, 
but with the head of a thinker—an ascetic leanness in the 
face. Our own Meredith gives us the word for him—‘ Phcebus 
Apollo turned fasting friar.’ It’s a type many—I for one— 
think the best. Looking at him, one half relented toward her.” 

A faint color mounted to his forehead, and seeing it, 
Catherine flushed deeply. That her impersonal description, 
given without a second thought, could be applied to her com- 
panion as well as to her once seen hero, was an idea that stung. 

“The girl was a charming creature,’ she said, to push the 
thought from her mind, hoes a thin, es face; in looks 
much younger than she was.’ 

“And the end?” he asked coldly. 

‘““Why, they merely rose and walked away.” 

‘Did you ever hear what became of them?” 

“She was staying at the ‘Osborne,’” Catherine returned. 
“She was a Miss J When I passed through the hotel 
gardens on my way to the beach I sometimes saw her. A few 
days before we left Torquay there was a sudden squall in the 
bay, and several boats capsized. Two lives were lost; Miss 
J , who had gone out with a party of ladies, being one of 








those drowned. Naturally this bit of real life remained with 
me, and the following winter I wrote a slight sketch of it for 
a small, a very local magazine at home. Six months later I 
read the same story in one of your best English magazines, 
written by Powys Reeve. The same scene, down to such slight 
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details as the hawthorne branch and the sun filtering through 
the open straw of her hat—all was like my sketch, except that 
now it.was a moving, a powerful story, with his wonderful 
manipulation of words, the almost magical way, it seems to me, 
in which he can express intangible emotions, half phrases and 
tones. Why, with so great a talent, need such a man be at a 
loss for a plot—a commonplace plot?” 

‘‘There are such things as coincidences,” he suggested, in 
a tone that carried no conviction. 

“No, this was too minute a resemblance. The very day 
was described, the wind, the bank they leaned on. And just 
as I had ended it—her death. And, as I had feebly tried to 
do, the hero was carried on a little farther: his yearning for a 
true affection was drawn, his fear of a second mistake, his fruit- 
less waiting, although he felt somewhere in the world there 
must be a woman such as he dreamed of. In. Powys Reeve’s 
story this was the best part, one of the most charming things 
he had done. My ending had been sentimental rubbish; his 
was strong and infinitely touching. Everything I had tried to 
do was here carried through; only now no bungling, but artis- 
tic work. His story made a great impression; it was immensely 
talked of. One felt it was vital—had blood in its veins. I 
never spoke of the resemblance; the whole affair was too absurd 
and incomprehensible. To have spoken of my sketch in the same 
breath with anything Mr. Reeve had done was too laughable.” 

Catherine’s companion was silent. His face had grown so 
serious that she regretted what she had done. 

“But you will surely explain it?” she begged, as if to jus- 
tify herself. 

“You are certain no one else could have overheard?” he 
asked. 

“‘Absolutely. If I could show you where it took place you 
would be convinced I could have been the only eavesdropper.” 

“Then, did it ever occur to you—I suggest this in justice 
to Reeve—that the pitiful caricature of a lover you saw that 
day in Torquay might be the Author himself? You-may say 
this is a damning sort of justice, to accuse him of waorse—mak- 
ing copy of. But such things are not to be explained; artists 
cannot be tied down by cut-and-dried rules. The point is, I 
don’t think Reeve is cad enough to take another’s plot. I’m 
afraid we must picture my poor friend as the miserable creature 
you describe.” 


. 
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Catherine turned to him with radiant eyes. “I feel that 
you are right!” she cried. ‘“ But not pitiful—oh, he was not 
in the least pitiful!” 

He interrupted her passionately. ‘Why did you not finish 
your tale,” he said, “and make your hero meet the one 
woman in the world for him—the glory of his life? A man 
cannot go through the ordeal you so placidly tell of—a test to 
bring out his meanest and worst, to well-nigh end his belief in 
woinanly sweetness; such a man would know her when he met 
her. Let her be old or young, of different race and language, 
nothing could hold him back when once he felt that what he 
had waited for so long was found; when once his soul met 
hers,” he added, beneath his breath. ‘‘ And if, when he met 
her, he should find her so lovely. and fair a prize that all 
the world would envy him—ah, what an ending for your hero!” 

‘But in life, is it. ever so swift and certain?” she asked re- 
gretfully ; this imaginary hero seemed almost real to her. ‘Are 
there not always doubts and difficulties? Just, for instance, 
take Mr. Reeve—you know him. Tell me, how would he finish 
his own story to-day? Has he met her?” 

“Yes,” he said, hesitating at first; but as he turned to her 
the cloud left his face. ‘‘He has known her but a few seconds 
according to the world’s reckoning, but heis sure. It is a hope as 
yet, a tantalizing promise, knocking at his heart against his 
cooler judgment. He is not going to let this great possible 
happiness slip through his fingers with the touch-and-go of life— 
nor let the conventions and shibboleths of society hedge him in. 
He is going to pursue it—this dream—make it yield its fair 
young loveliness to him. He has taken a vow. God willing, 
he will win her.” 

Catherine gave a fleeting little sigh. ‘‘The glory of his life, 
you say? Oh tell him not to miss it.” She raised her charming, 
unconscious face to his. ‘Tell him that on her side she may 
see in him her vision. But she is a woman, and cannot set out, 
champion. like, to win it. She must stay inactive, waiting. And 
if he procrastinates, if he hesitates, the precious time will pass 
till it is too late. And she may not be patient as he is; she 
may grow tired of waiting, and take the second best, some poor 
equivalent which her honest fancy strives to dress in borrowed 
plumes. But what a tragedy we are making of it!” She tried 
to laugh away her seriousness, as she turned aside to her host. 
Genial Sir Lucius was shaking his head at them. 
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“‘ Spoilt by sirccess I call him,” he ‘was saying to her aunt— 
“not a shadow in his life! Eton stretched that great frame 
of his, Oxford made him a double first. He wrings our hearts 
with his paltry tales, and finds himself famous at thirty. And 
to cap it all, to add infamy to impudence, he monopolizes a 
fair lady for an entire evening, while others are sighing for a 
little chance of their own.” 

Her aunt leaned across the table. “I know your books, 
Mr. Reeve,” she said. ‘“‘My niece had one crossing on the 
steamer. I could not make her hear nor speak. Which was it, 
Catherine ?” 

Catherine turned to her companion with startled eyes. 

“T don’t understand,” she faltered. 

In the noise and bustle of rising from table her confusion 
passed unnoticed. He folded a cloak round her shoulders, and 
they followed the others to the terrace. 

She leaned against the parapet, as she watched the lights of 
the great rushing city. Feeling instinctively that the almost 
articulate silence between them must be broken, Catherine tried 
to speak calmly of the deserted terrace, contrasting it with its 
afternoon brilliancy. He did not seem to hear her. 

“You gave Powys Reeve some advice,” he said with quiet 
concentration. ‘You told him your type of man,” he added 
with a timidity that made her tremble—“‘not to hesitate, not to 
-let the haphazard of life separate him from the chosen woman 
when found. You said—you suggested—ah, forgive me if I seem 
taking things for granted,—you said she might be waiting, as 
he was. And I said he had met her, and was sure that his 
horrible unrest, his bitter distrust, were things of the past. He is 
sure—he comes to you—the dear woman of his vision; he begs 
the glory of his life from you. Tell me—” and he bent down 
to her, waiting, “is the despaired-of dream ever to be his ?” 


Sir Lucius McBride’s hearty voice rang down the terrace. 
“°Tisn’t fair, my dear lady, a creature so lovely: It’s labelled 
she must be—a sign for us susceptible men to read: Out of 
reach! unattainable !—a fortress held by a fortunate enemy !” 

“Fortress?” laughed her aunt; ‘your gallantry >p—” 

“Is routed by the shock. Nay, then—a fairy palace she is— 
inaccessible—a castle in Spain!” 
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Father Rose’s Studies on the Gos- 

STUDIES ON THE GOSPELS. 4e/s* is a work of the very first im- 
By Father Rose, 0.P. portance. No Scriptural work in 
English from the pen of a Cath- 

olic can we at this moment recall which does so much to meet 
the urgent demands of New Testament criticism. Those de- 
mands have truly become a clamor in the ears of orthodoxy. 
What is the evidence for the virgin-birth? What authority 
have the four Gospels over the multitude of local gospels which 
once aspired to canonical recognition? Did Christ say anything 
about a redemptive purpose, or is this an exclusively Pauline 
conception? Have the titles Son of God, Son of man, and 
Kingdom of Heaven such a meaning as would exalt our Lord 
to divinity and make him the head of a race restored? And, 
finally; is the Resurrection proved? These questions are the 
chapter-headings in Father Rose’s volume. About the supreme 
importance of them we trust we need say nothing. They are 
the battle-ground where at this moment faith and unfaith are 
locked together in a struggle which is unto death. To answer 
them our theological manuals will help but little, if they help 
at all. Theology is not critical, its method is not inductive, it 
deals with system and generalization, not with the minutiz of text- 
ual and historical detail. Indeed it would be hard to conceive 
two states of mind more different than the theologian’s and 
the critic’s; and it would be difficult also to imagine a failure 
more complete than the attempt of speculative theologians to meet 
the requirements of the historical method. Look at the contro- 
versy between Bossuet and Richard Simon. See, on the one 
hand, the grandiose eloquence of theory, and, on the other, the 
keen thrust of fact. Notice, too, the irreconcilability of the two 
states of mind and methods of study; Bossuet pouring out his 
scorn for the grammarian, the textualist, the dealer in unpoetical 
and unrhetorical detail, and Simon. not daring to frame general 
theories, and mistrusting every conclusion that does not rest 
upon as exhaustive an induction as it is possible to obtain. 
Bossuet was beaten, and since his time many another of his way 
of studying has also been beaten, until in our day the critic 


* Studies on the Gospels. By Vincent Rose, O.P. Translated by Robert Fraser, D.D. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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can be met only by the critic, and if Biblical rationalism is to be 
destroyed, it is plain to every one that only its own weapons can 
destroy it. 

Now, Father Rose knows thoroughly the conclusions and 
the methods of critical study. He jmeets Harnack, Lobstein, 
Renan, and others on their chosen field, and with conspicuous 
ability he maintains the Christian thesis against them. He is 
not afraid of conceding to: criticism the just conclusions which 
it has demonstrated. In fact, he has been accused as one of 
the ‘infiltrated’ by that set of theologians in France who 
seem to think that the Fathers of the first three centuries have 
answered every modern difficulty, and that the science of the 
present day is all broken out with diabolism. But any student 
who will refuse to recognize the achievements of scholarship is 
unworthy to speak for truth. Ample and sorrowful is the tes- 
timony of history that such champions inflict no harm upon 
the enemy’s ranks, but work disaster in their own. In this 
respect Father Rose is admirable. Honest, open-minded, and 
clearly a candid lover of truth, he is as distinguished an apolo- 
gist as one could wish. We shall not give a detailed statement 
of his views here; perhaps we shall deal with them at length 
at some future time. One word only shall we say, that he has 
produced a remarkable book, which we insistently urge our 
readers to procure. 

Students of the New Testament do 

CRITICAL STUDIES ON THE not need to be told of the number 
DEATH, RESURRECTION, and magnitude of the historical 
AND ASCENSION OF OUR and critical problems connected 
LORD. with the last hours of our Lord’s 
By Dr. Belser. life, his resurrection and ascension. 

To fix the chronology, and to 

reconcile the variant accounts of those momentous events, has 
produced a vast literature. And incomparably vaster is the 
literature of theology, controversy, and apologetic which has 
been based upon the closing words and deeds of the Son of 
man. A critical study, therefore, of this part of the Gospel 
history is as important for the student as an investigation of 
,the synoptic problem or of the fourth Gospel. We are glad to 
announce the appearance of such a work* from the pen of a 


| * Die Geschichte des Leidens und Sterbens, der Auferstehung und Himmelfahri des Herrn. 
Von Dr. Johannes Belser, ord. Professor der Theologie an der Universitat zu Tiibingen. St. 
Louis: Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 
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Catholic scholar Dr. Belser, of Tiibingen, had already put us 
in his debt by his Einlettung in das Neue Testament, which in 
the two years since its publication has won honorable recogni- 
tion from scholars of every school and tendency. And now in 
his Letdensgeschicte des Herrn, he does us all a further service 
and confers a new distinction upon Catholic scholarship. With 
true German solidity he discusses all the perplexing problems 
that emerge from the closing pages of the four Gospels, and in 
the compass of five hundred pages he brings together more 
erudition upon these topics than any other Catholic work 
contains. 

Dr. Belser is very conservative. He possesses a full appara- 
tus of critical scholarship, it is true; but standing ever before 
him as a regula morum is cautious, traditional, Catholic opinion. 
If the weight of scholarship tends to consider a text of later 
insertion, he stands out in vigorous opposition. If there is 
question of removing a difficulty of interpretation by means of 
an opinion which does not agree with the theological tendency 
of the schools, he prefers to let the difficulty stand; prefers even 
to seek after a rather remote solution sometimes. Even to so 
generally accepted a critical view as that Mark furnishes us 
with the earliest synoptic data he refuses to yield assent, though 
he calls it, with subtle irony, a ‘fast allmachtigen Theorie.” 
In consequence of such an attitude, students who have fallen 
to some extent under the influence of the prevalent methods 
and conclusions of New Testament criticism will.find much in 
Dr. Belser at which to take offence. -But whether one agrees 
with him or not, one must always admire his spirit and respect 
his learning. 

An instance or two may be given in which the preoccupa- 
tions of theology have prevented our author from adequately 
accounting for facts. The cursing of the barren fig-tree, narrated 
by Matthew and Mark, he completely allegorizes, following 
Origen and Jerome. The fig-tree is the chosen people, favored 
richly by God. In the fulness of time the Messias comes, 
hungry to see among the elect of Israel ripe fruits of right- 
eousness and faith. Finding only leaves upon the branches, the 
Son of God must perforce pronounce sentence of destruction. 
This is Dr. Belser’s explanation, and conscious of the difficulty 
that at once arises in any critical mind at such an exegesis, he 
asks naively: “‘ Konnten die Leser der evangelischen Urkunden 
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gerade diese symbolische Bedeutung des von den Evangelisten 
berichteten Vorgangs ohne nahere Erklarung erkennen?” The 
question is not, as may be obvious, very satisfactorily answered. 
Any one acquainted with the Gospel-text is aware that Dr. 
Belser’s midrash is absolutely untenable. For it is distinctly 
stated in both Matthew and Mark that our Lord approached 
the barren tree, not in order to point a moral, but because he 
was hungry, “if haply he might find anything thereon,” says 
Mark. And furthermore when later on the disciples wondered 
at seeing the tree ‘dried up from the roots,” our Lord took 
occasion of the incident to tell them, not the elaborate allegory 
devised by our author, but a lesson on the miraculous value of 
faith. The occurrence has long been a dark problem to com- 
mentators, and Dr. Belser has assuredly given no help toward 
a solution. 

So in the apocalyptic discourse of Christ in which the end 
of the world seems described as imminent, our learned author, 
while displaying much erudition in finding a way out of the 
difficulty, seems to do violence to the plain meaning of the 
texts. For, with the greatest Catholic Scripture scholar now 
living, we hold the: common-sense principle, ‘‘la bible est ce 
qu'elle devait étre pour étre comprise de ses premiers lecteurs,” 
we can hardly be satisfied with an exegesis which would make our 
Lord's words absolutely unintelligible for those that heard them. 

But notwithstanding the points of difference between Dr. 
Belser and ourselves, we wish it to be understood that his 
work is of rare value, and eminently deserving of approbation. 
His discussion of the Last Supper contains a fine vindication 
of the literal sense of ‘‘ This is my body,” and is followed by 
an Anmerkung almost equally valuable in defence of the posi- 
tion that in the sixth chapter of St. John our Lord had the 
Eucharist in mind. We trust that this work will be widely 
read in America. The publishers, on their part, have left 
nothing undone to make this noble voiume a joy to the eyes 


of a book-lover. 
We wonder why Father McNabb 
WHERE BELIEVERS gave to this collection of essays 


* Raed a ap the title Where Believers may 
y Father McNabb, O.P. 14527 For in the last three 


papers, those, namely, on Scholasticism, Mysticism, and Imag- 
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ination and Faith, there is no preoccupation whatever to define 
the respective provinces of belief and of opinion, and in the 
first three, which are concerned with Inspiration, such a pre- 
occupation seems altogether subsidiary and in its issue is most 
assuredly inadequate. Misled by the title, we began to read 
with more than ordinary eagerness these Scriptural essays, 
wondering whether we should find in our author a new asso- 
ciate of that pitiably small number of Catholic students who 
are endeavoring to bring into harmony, after a long season of 
disastrous discord, the statements of theology and the conclu- 
sions of criticism. 
With such men we found Father McNabb at least in sym- 
pathy. He is no dogmatist insisting upon sacrosanct formulas 
of the schools to the despite of historical induction. He is too 
broad minded to commit the blunder, in these days an abso- 
lutely unforgivable blunder, of casting ridicule upon higher 
criticism, or of making merry with it because some of its 
hypotheses are exploded and some of its adherents eccentric. 
But nevertheless he fails to answer many urgent questions 
raised by modern learning and asked by almost everybody. 
The question above all others which we conceive he ought to 
discuss, if he is to meet the expectations aroused by the name 
of his book, is: How far does inspiration guarantee historicity ? 
Certainly some light is given this problem by Father McNabb’s 
distinction between inspiration and revelation—a distinction 
which we think neither so recondite nor so new as he implies— 
and also by his repetition of the principle, familiar since its 
first formulation by St. Jerome, that the sacred authors often 
wrote according to the sensible appearance rather than accord- 
ing to the objective reality of things. But this still leaves a 
multitude of difficulties. Father McNabb would have done far 
better if he had popularized the illuminating theory so well 
stated by “X.” of the Studi Religtost and a few others, that 
the books of Scripture are to be interpreted by the canons of 
the several kinds of literary composition to which they belong. 
If a book is a poem, judge it by the standards of poetry; if 
it consists of a compilation of official archives, estimate its his- 
toricity by the norm of Oriental state-papers; if it is a devout 
Haggada, give it no more objective historica] value than such 
productions claim. Not that this theory either is without its 
difficulties and deficiencies. The host of opponents it has 
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stirred up is enough proof of that. But it is the best availa- 
ble we think, and if not formally approved by our present 
author, it-should at least be given room in his discussion. 

Moreover, Father McNabb seems to say more than he in- 
tended when he maintains that the inspired writer is always 
““moved by God to apprehend the presence of a revelation and 
to intend to transmit the revelation by writing” (p. 22). Now 
he defines revelation as “the manifestation of a supernatural 
truth—z. ¢., of a truth which the natural thinking powers of 
man could not discover” (p. 40). Obviously, then, a great 
part of Scripture is not revealed—the historical narratives, for 
example—and if not revealed, could not, if we take Father 
McNabb au pied de la lettre, be inserted in the Bible by an 
inspired writer or compiler; because an inspired author, he has 
said, always recognizes as revealed what he intends to trans- 
mit. This conclusion, of course, neither our essayist nor any 
one else wishes to hold. 

The essay on Imagination and Faith suggests a fruitful line 
of thought, but it seems to have been too large a subject for 
our author to handle easily. Some of the examples in this 
essay strike us as unhappily chosen. We are told that on 
a priori grounds it is as inconceivable that a stone should fall 
as that a Franciscan friar should be raised in ecstasy three 
miles into the air. But nevertheless when we assent to the 
proposition that a stone has fallen, and refuse it to the propo- 
sition that a human body has flown to the clouds, we are not, 
as our author implies, putting ourselves into the bondage of 
imagination; but rather are we following the lead of our intel- 
lect, which does not exist in an inane world of @ priori possi- 
bles, but rests upon the solid ground of @ fosteriori actualities, 
and is illuminated by the happenings of life and the general- 
izations of experience. And life and experience both declare 
that unsupported stones fall and that fleshly bodies do not fly. 
And so consistent is this experience that we think it the in- 
evitable impulse of an intellectual man to disbelieve alleged 
miracles. The world’s ordinary course and the great possi- 
bility of error in the witnesses, drive a cautious mind to such 
an attitude. But when the facts clearly declare that divine 
Power has broken into the continuity of physical law, and has 
left indisputable vestiges of itself in the form of a miracle, 
then the scientific as well as the devout spirit, as scarcely needs 
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to be said, hesitates no longer, but gives assent to the work of 
omnipotence. Father McNabb, we are inclined to think, in 
pleading for intellect in our attitude toward the things of faith, 
has been hardly fair to intellect in things outside faith. 


A knowledge of the Mass* with 
THE MASS. all its attendant liturgy and cere- 
By Father Gavin. monies is a most valuable spirit- 
ual asset to the Catholic. The 
literature on the subject is a vast one, and includes many clas- 
sical works; yet for a small, practical work we commend most 
heartily the present volume of Father Gavin. It embraces 
some twenty-eight Instructions delivered at the Farm Street 
church, and intended as simple explanations of Catholic doctrine 
for Catholics and non-Catholics. After an introductory chapter 
on the object of the Mass, the author explains the doctrine, es- 
sence, and ends of sacrifice, the altar and the different vestments. 
He then follows the priest faithfully in the ordinary, the offer- 
tory, the Canon, even to the end; giving a concise commentary 
on all the prayers, their purpose and their meaning. Chapters 
are added on Mass for the Dedd and the language of the Mass. 
A useful index closes the volume. The present is a second 
edition, which has been corrected and somewhat enlarged. 

The season of Lent is one in which Catholics ‘might read 
and study this book, and we trust that not only at this season 
but through all seasons it’ will be welcomed by ‘many and help 
to a deeper appreciation of the greatest act of: worship in the 
Church. 


Father Paschal’s brochure ¢ on St. 

THE REAL St. FRANCIS. Francis contains work of a high 
By Fr. Paschal, 0.F.M. order. In the first place, its pur- 
pose is noble, being no other than 

to vindicate the great saint of Assisi from the imputations re- 
cently cast upon his name. For it is well known that M. 
Paul Sabatier and scores of other trained students and clever 
writers have of late been publishing the results of their Franciscan 
studies, in which the Catholicity of St. Francis is gravely called 


* The Sacrifice of the Mass. An explanation of its Doctrine, Rubrics, and Prayers. By 
Rev. M. Gavin, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 

+ The Real St. Francis of Assisi. By Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M. New York: The 
Messenger Press. 
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in question. He was opposed, the new school tells us, to all ex- 
ternal religion, whether represented in ecclesiastical authorities 
or in Catholic sacraments. He is, in fact, continue they, singularly 
fit to be the saint and patron of the undogmatic religiosity of 
this age. Grotesque as all this is, it is supported with great 
learning and with a sincere purpose to do honor to St. Francis. 
Against this view Father Paschal offers a solid and efficacious 
protest. He proves the holy founder’s devotion to the Church, 
submissive respect for its prelates, and thorough reliance upon 
its sacraments. And, to come to a second conspicuous merit in 
this work, the discussion in its pages is carried on with a per- 
fect critical spirit. There are no asperities, no smart jests, no 
intemperate words. Father Paschal has in a high degree the 
tone and temper of the critic and the scholar. He knows his 
theme profoundly, he appreciates his adversaries correctly, he 
leads up to his conclusions scientifically. Short as his work is, 
it contains in summary form principles of investigation and digni- 
fied controversy of which we see all too little. Father Paschal 
is to be congratulated upon his work. 


It is possible that there are Chris- 
STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. tians whose spiritual condition will 
By E. Hello. be improved, purified, and stimu- 
lated by such information as abounds 
in Studies in Saintship;* for example, that St. Goar hung his 
cape on a sunbeam; that Joseph of Cupertino, hearing some one 
remark that it was a fine day overhead, straightway flew to the 
top of an olive-tree and knelt in ecstasy on a slender branch, 
which swayed as though a bird were perched upon it; that the 
fire of hell is black, whereas the flames of purgatory are pale, 
with a tinge of red; and that Anthony of Padua at one and 
the same moment was preaching at Montpellier and singing a 
solemn gradual in his monastery miles away. But common-sense 
people, we think, who seek in spiritual reading what will help 
them to be holier, braver, and nearer to Christ, will find scant 
relish in all this. As a compilation of legends the book would 
be interesting enough; but as for “‘studies in saintship,” it is 
monstrously misnamed. It suggests very little indeed of either 
study or saintship. 


* Studies in Saintship. ‘Translated from the French of Ernest Hello, With an introduc- 
tion by Virginia M. Crawford. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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Canon Keatinge has been in active 

THE PRIEST. duty as a priest of the English 

By Canon Keatinge. mission for nearly thirty years, 

and consequently his book on the 

priesthood * must contain many a ripe and sagacious counsel, 

many a prudent and practical advice. He discusses about every 

variety of work that falls to the lot of a diocesan priest: visit- 

ing the sick, hearing confessions, organizing schools, attending 

public institutions, repairing the church, and many more. In 

all these matters the young man just vout of the seminary 

needs infinite assistance, and Canon Keatinge gives it just as 

we should expect a plain, blunt veteran of the mission to do. 

We regret, though, that he has carried his plain, blunt manner 

so far when he deals with certain dangers to priestly integrity. 

It is unnecessary to go into such detail, and, in our opinion, 

misleading and unwise. The chapter on Prayer is well done; 
is, in fact, the best chapter in the book, in our judgment. 


The two Bishops Kenrick fill so 

THE TWO KENRICKS. large and so important a chapter 
By 0’Shea. in American Catholic history that 

it is remarkable we have had to 

wait so long for their biography.t They were strong, sturdy 
men, vigorous with speech and pen, keen of intellect, and con- 
umed with zeal for the house of God. Peter Richard Kenrick, 
Archbishop of St. Louis, is a bishop like St. Cyprian, fearlessly 
ndependent, aggressively jealous of his episcopal rights, ready 
n any crisis to step out before the front ranks of men and 
lead them intrepidly to duty as he saw it. We can hardly 
forbear lingering over his rugged character; he was so true, 
so blunt, so much a man, so fierce a foe of sycophancy, so 
intolerant of feebleness and timidity. Mr. O’Shea has by no 
means grasped his character. In fact, our author labors under 
many fatal limitations His style needs to be totally trans- 
formed to be acceptable. His appreciation of certain critical 
phases of thought connected with his subject is immature and 
misleading. Whether he meant it or not, he implies that 
Father Hecker and the community which he founded are in 


“The Priest: His Character and Work. By James Keatinge, Canon of St. George's 
Cathedral, Southwark. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t The Two Kenricks. By John J. O’Shea. With an Introduction by Archbishop Ryan. 
Philadelphia: John McVey. 
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some way alien to the genuine Catholic spirit. He speaks of 
a “ Liberalistic movement as conceived by Hecker,” and <o 
joins together Father Hecker’s name and the Syllabus of Pius 
IX. as to leave the impression that this celebrated document 
contained a condemnation of the Paulist founder's work. This 
is very painful because gravely unjust. How long is it going 
to be before Father Hecker’s own words are heard in which 
he declares that perfect loyalty to the Roman Pontiff is a first 
principle of his life and labors? We could excuse Mr O’Shea 
for the intellectual limitations disclosed in his volume; we can- 
not excuse him for his injustice to a revered and holy name. 


‘c 


In view of the late ‘‘ motu pro- 
HISTORY OF MUSIC. prio” of His Holiness on Church 


By Dickinson. Music, Professor Dickinson’s Music 
in the History of the Western 

CHURCH MUSIC. Church and Dr. Richardson’s Church 
By Richardson. Music* have an additional value 


and interest, at the present ‘time, 
to all those whose duty and privilege it is to care for this 
important branch of sacred art. In this letter our Holy Father 
strongly urges the correction of the abuses which have crept 
into the solemn functions of public worship. He has laid down 
certain rules which are to govern the use of music at the per- 
formance of the liturgical offices, and he has imposed upon all 
a scrupulous observance of these rules. Most particularly he 
recommends the study of the traditional Gregorian music of 
the church, and of the medizval chcrus music which attained 
its perfection, after four hundred years of struggle, in the con- 
trapuntal compositions of Pierluigi da Palestrina. For a com- 
plete, unbiassed, and thoroughly interesting history of the 
Plain Song and the medieval polyphony we can recommend 
no better book than the volume of Professor Dickinson which 
lies before us. 

The chapters on “The Catholic Ritual Chant,” ‘‘ Medieval 
Chorus Music,” and “The Modern Musical Mass” deserve 
special notice and unstinted praise. In the various stages of 
the development of sacred music, the author acquaints the 
reader with the development, likewise, of its sister art, sacred 





* Music in the History of the Western Church. By Dickinson. New York: Scribners. 


Church Music, A. Madeley Richardson, Mus. Doc. New York and London: Longmars, 
Green & Co. 
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painting and sculpture. The spiritual, as well as the ezsthetic 
effects of these two branches of ecclesiastical art, are about 
the same, and hence the knowledge of their mutual relation is 
essential to any one who would be proficient in either branch. 
Hand-in-hand they have come down through the centuries; 
they have undergone the same processes of development, and 
have suffered, equally, the effects of the medizval tendency to 
extravagant display and secularization; they have both felt, in 
the same degree, the sad results of the spiritual indifference 
and moral decline of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries, as well as the good and far-reaching effects of the 
Catholic Reaction and Counter-Reformation; together they 
have shared the fluctuations of ever-changing popular taste. 

Professor Dickinson treats with a master’s hand the inti- 
mate relation of these two members of the sisterhood of sacred 
arts. 

Dr. Richardson’s book is of a somewhat different character. 
While it does give an admirable epitome of the history of 
ecclesiastical song, yet its chief purpose seems to be to give 
some practical hints to church musicians. The book is meant 
more particularly for the musicians and clergymen of the 
Anglican Church, but it contains very many valuable sugges- 
tions which recommend it for universal use. 

One of the points upon which His Holiness insisted, in his 
recent encyclical, was the use of boys when the music demands 
the acute voice of the soprano or contralto; but there is some 
discussion among those interested as to the possibility of train- 
ing boys to sing well. Dr. Richardson’s chapter on the 
“choir” furnishes a number of invaluable hints for choir-mas- 
ters on the training of the young choristers. There is not 
much literature on this subject, and we are glad to recommend 
this book, containing as it does the result of the long experi- 
ence of one of England's best boy-choir directors. 


Dr. Emmet’s two volumes* on 

IRELAND UNDER ENGLISH the history of English misgovern- 
RULE. ment in Ireland make sad but 

By Dr. Emmet. interesting reading. They trace 

the course of Ireland’s Saxon 

masters from Henry II. to the death of Victoria, and give in 


* Jreland under English Rule: a Plea for the Plaintif, By ‘VYhomas Addis Emmet, M.D., 
LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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eloquent summary the repeated coercions, the inhuman penal 
codes, the studied contempt, the heartless neglect, the com- 
missions of wrong and the omissions of right, which stand 
charged against England, in her dealings with the religion and 
the liberty of the conquered Celt. Whether it is in the car- 
nival of blood under Cromwell, or during Ireland’s dark night 
of the soul in famine-time, or in the agitation for a Catholic 
university to-day, England’s attitude has every appearance of 
consistent cruelty or studied contempt. It all makes a disas- 
trous history; and small blame would it seem to be if a man 
of Irish birth or blood, reading and pondering such a history, 
would find it not in his heart to forget or to forgive. It is per- 
mitted us to hope that better days are dawning; days when 
England will be moved with shame, and with desire to cover 
over with good-will the oppression of many centuries, and 
when Ireland shall lift her prostrate figure from the dust and 
be beautiful in the eyes of all the world. Toward hastening 
such an hour both struggle and forbearance, both vigilance 
and fairness, are needful and necessary in the friends of Erin. 
We trust that in the inculcation of such dispositions Dr. 
Emmet’s work will have its share. 


Mr. David Goldstein’s book on 

SOCIALISM. Socialism* is written from the 

By Goldstein. stand-point of one who knows the 

socialist propaganda from within, 

and who prefers to treat the subject by detailed presentation 
of facts rather than by speculative discussion of theories. The 
author was actively enlisted with the Massachusetts Socialists 
until his convictions led him to see danger in the movement— 
danger which was manifested in a startling way in the Herron 
episode. With the outbreak of the scandal, he ieft the party 
and considered it his duty to publish this criticism of the 
principles which he abandoned. And a very severe criticism it 
is. He shows by documentary evidence that European Social- 
ism has been eaten into by atheism, revolutionism, and brutal 
immorality. Not merely among the rank and file or in an 
insignificant and uninfluential section are these foul ideas pro- 
fessed, but they proceed from leading journals and international 
leaders. Even in America there have appeared indications of 


* Socialism: The Nation of Fatherless Children. By David Goldstein. Edited by Martha 
Moore Avery. Boston: The Union News League. 
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a similar godlessness, and in many a widely read Socialist pub- 
lication or popular lecture have appeared tendencies which, if 
carried out to any considerable extent, would inevitably destroy 
church and state and family. To these dangers, not imaginary 
but real, our author peremptorily summons our attention. 
And we doubt not that he has done a great service to Ameri- 
can citizenship. For while it would be unjust to include beneath 
the vague term of Socialism those upright men who are merely 
contending for an extension of government control of business 
enterprises, and those dangerous révolutionaires who would 
destroy the legitimate ownership of property to make room for 
communistic cupidity, and would sweep away the holy restraints 
of matrimony in favor of uncontrolled lubricity,—while to 
associate in equal condemnation these two classes would, we 
repeat, be a grave injustice and a huge blunder, nevertheless it 
is well to bear in mind that many of those who claim to be 
spokesmen of the former are also the demagogues of the latter 
group, and that often what appears to be only an economic 
theory contains the germs of anarchy and irreligion. Sane and 
healthy warnings of all this abound in Mr. Goldstein’s pages, 
and well will it be for all wage-earners who are dissatisfied 
with the present structure of society if they read and heed 
them. 
Seumas MacManus and Jane Bar- 
DARBY 0O’GILL. low never wrote more delightful or 
By Templeton. more vivid stories of Irish life than 
Herminie Templeton has done in 
Darby O’Gill and the Good People.* Her previous work is not 
known, but the style of her tales and the clever handling of 
their plots show skill far superior to that of an amateur. 

We have the author’s word that this is ‘‘the only true 
account of the adventures of a daring Tipperary man named 
Darby O’Gill among the fairies of Sleive-na-mon.”’ The stories 
are supposed to be told to the writer by ‘‘ Mr. Jerry Mur- 
thaugh, a reliable car-driver, who goes between Kilcuney and 
Ballinderg.”” Whoever has travelled in Ireland will recognize in 
the narrator the identical car-driver who drove him from Cork 
to Blarney, and who gave him the impression that he was being . 
treated to a drive the like of which was never heard of before 


* Darby O'Gill and the Good People. By Herminie Templeton. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 
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nor since. There is no companion in the world that equals in 
wit and sophistry the Irish jaunting-car driver. The personality 
of Jerry, skilfully suggested by his own aphorisms or naive 
criticisms, is no discredit to its kind. 

Darby’s adventures among the Good People, his capture and 
escape from Sleive-na-mon, his nightly talks with the fairies’ 
own king, Brian Connors, we must accept on faith. Unfortu- 
nately, we met no one in Ireland who ever had seen a fairy. 
But the glimpses of the home-life of the Irish peasantry, their 
simple pleasures and their peculiar racial characteristics, are 
portrayed with truth and fidelity which every one must recog- 
nize. The stories abound in comical incident, whose absurdity 
is only heightened by the seriousness with which they are nar- 
rated. The contest between Father Cassidy and the King of 
the Good People is one of the best. Father Cassidy, troubled 
at Darby’s intercourse with the fairies, comes to read prayers 
over the King, who is paying Darby his usual nightly visit. 
The good priest is caught in a bog and surrounded by the 
fairies until he is made to surrender. Then by Darby’s fireside 
follows an exchange of hostilities between the priest and the 
fairy king which is as absurd as anything ever written. 

““*Tell me,’ says Darby,—‘ lave off and tell me who was the 
greatest man that ever lived?’ says he. At that a surprising 
thing happened. Brian Connors and Father Cassidy, aich 
strivin’ to speak first, answered in the same breath and gave 
the same name— 

““*Dan’le O'Connell,’ says they. é 

“Darby sthruck agin with the tongs. ‘Who was the great- 
est poet?’ says he. 

“Agin the two spoke together: ‘Tom Moore,’ says 
they. 

“Darby said again: ‘Who was the greatest warrir?’ he 
says. 

“The King spoke first. ‘Brian Boru,’ says he. 

““*No,’ says Father Cassidy, half laughing: ‘Owen Roe 
O’Nale.’ : 

“The divil a much differ betwixt Owen Roe and Brian 
Boru! ’Tis one of them two, an’ I don’t care which!’ says 
the King. 

“The priest and the King sank back in their chairs, eyeing 
aich other with admayration.” 


. 
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The rejoicing which followed must be read in the original 
to be appreciated. 

It is impossible to quote from a book where there is so 
much that is excellent. We are indebted to Miss Templeton 
for making us acquainted with Darby O’Gill and the Good 
People. 


Dr. Maurice Francis Egan in 

BELINDA’S COUSINS. Belinda’s Cousins* has given us— 

By M. F. Egan. the pleasure of renewing our 
acquaintance with the little girl so 
happily introduced to us in Belinda and The Watson Girls. 
This latest book in the Belinda series is as readable and delight- 
ful as its predecessors. In this respect it is an exception to 
most ‘‘series” books, which, with their forced incidents and 
ever-recurrent characters, are tedious and monotonous to the 
last degree. 

Belinda has developed into a charming young woman, not a 
bit ‘‘goody-goody,” as a heroine is apt to become, but a 
healthy, happy, and brave girl with enough temper to make 
her as human girls of her age are likely to be. Aloysius and 
Fred, her two cousins, are the kind of boys one likes to see in 
any family but his own. They are as bad as bad boys can be, 
and Marguerite, their sister, deserves more sympathy than their 
historian gives her. 

There is no more difficult task than to write for boys and 
girls of the age to which these books appeal. No longer 
children, nor yet grown-ups, the scorn of the school-boy and 
the school-girl for the juveniles written for them is equalled 
only by their indignation at the judgment which forbids Dumas 
and Hardy as being too old for them. A few writers for 
young people have solved the difficulty successfully. Louisa 
Alcott’s Little Women is almost a classic, if classic means the 
best and most enduring of its kind. The creator of Tom Saw- 
yer and Huckleberry Finn has a shrine in the hearts of boys, 
both old and young, that no one dares desecrate. Dr. Egan’s 
books have perhaps not yet won as enduring a place on our 
book shelves, but he has the story-teller’s faculty and power 
of characterization. To these gifts must be added the charm 
of an excellent style and a sense of humor. 


* Belinda's Cousins. By Maurice Francis Egan. Philadelphia: H. Kilner & Co. 
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The Story-Book House,* by Honor 
STORY-BOOK HOUSE. Walsh, is another book for boys 
By Walsh. and girls which even grown-up 
boys and girls may read with 
pleasure. The volume is a collection of stories told to the 
children of an old Maryland home. .The tales are written in 
good, simple style and touch upon diverse subjects. Oliver 
Goldsmith, or Nolly, the poor little dunce of the school, is the 
hero of one. Napoleon and Frederick the Great figure promi- 
nently in others. Tad the Fool is the quaint title of a clever 
story of a little Irish ne’er-do-well who afterwards becomes the 
renowned naturalist, Professor Thaddeus Mahon, F.R.S., of 
Trinity College. Fables and legends, fairy tales and allegories, 
historical incidents and stories of the South, are all introduced 
in such a way that any one may be read apart from the others. 
The stories in themselves are far more interesting than the 
characters who tell or who hear them. Indeed, the author has 
gained little by her detailed exposition of the characters who 
live in the ‘‘Story-House.” Their introduction gives unity and 
purpose to the stories, but the charm of the book is found in 
the tales themselves. It is just the book to take up before 
going to bed, when lessons have been studied and a tired head 
wants pleasant thoughts on which to sleep. 


This is a thoroughly absurd story.t 

SHUTTERS OF SILENCE. An illegitimate child is sent to 
By Burgin. Canada by his mother, who, hav- 

ing high social aims and a noble- 

man in view, declines to marry the father. He is in charge of 
an old servant; is ill-treated by the servant, runs away, and 
is found, nearly frozen, at the door of a Trappist monastery. 
He is adopted by the abbot, who is apparently quite ignorant 
as to where he comes from, or whether he is a Catholic or not, 
and becomes a novice. His father finds out where he is, 
appears and carries him off, quite with the abbot’s consent and 
even advice, though the alleged father seems to give no proof 
of his claim. It takes the young man a surprisingly short 
time to get quite used to the world; he goes with his father 


* The Story-Book House. By Honor Walsh. Boston: Dana, Estes & Co, 
t The Shutters of Silence: The Romance of a Trappist. By G.B. Burgin. New York: 
The Smart Set Publishing Company. 
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to England, and of course promptly falls in love with a young 
woman. He also finds his’ mother—a_ thoroughly. wicked 
woman—suddenly learns. who she is, and conceives a strong 
filial affection for her. instantly. 

But there is no need to go through with the whole busi- 
ness. Of course the young man is booked to marry the girl 
in the end, and the father marries the mother. The whole 
story is saturated with the common Protestant idea that a 
monastery is a place of thorough misery, interior as well as 
exterior, and that life in the world is the only way to serve 
or please God. 


Elocution as a study has a secondary purpose which is even 
higher than its primary one, the art of expression. It familiar- 
izes students with the highest thoughts in their noblest form. 
This object has been fully appreciated by Miss Harriet Black- 
stone, who has compiled in a scholarly manner The Best Amert- 
can Orations of To-day.* Her aim has been “to collect in 
this volume the best thoughts of the best Americans of this 
distinctively notable period in the history of our nation—men 
who’ are most prominent in its affairs, and who stand as the 
highest types of honesty, intelligence, and useful citizenship for 
the emulation of the youth of our land.” Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Hay, Thomas B. Reed, Grover Cleveland, Joseph H. 
Choate, and Whitelaw Reid are among the: many notable men 
from whose addresses these selections have been made. They 
have been chosen for the most part by the authors themselves 
for this collection. Because of the place held by these men in 
the development of our country and its institutions the addresses 
have an interest for the general reader as well as for special 
students. ‘‘ Spartacus to the Gladiators” and Patrick Henry’s 
oft-spoken speech have earned a respite. Teachers and pupils 
will welcome this excellent collection of new speeches. 





THE firm of John Murphy of Baltimore announces that while 
their place of business was destroyed by the fire, all of their 
plates were saved, and they are temporarily located in Balti- 
more at the corner of Lombard and South Howard Streets. 


“ The Best American Orations of To-Day. -Compiled by Harriet Blackstone. New York: 
Hinds & Noble. 
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THE Arthur H. Clark Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounce the publication of a most: important series of historical 
reprints. The series is called ‘‘Early Western Travels,” 1748- 
1846, and is edited, with historical, geographical, and _biblio- 
graphical notes, with introduction and index, by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. The work covers some of the best and rarest con- 
temporary volumes of travel descriptive of the aborigines, and 
social and economic conditions in the Middle and Far West 
during the period of early American settlement. A complete 
analytical index is to be given of the entire work. The edition 
is limited to 750 complete sets, but the publishers announce 
in addition thereto that a limited number of the volumes will 
be sold separately. 


WE have received for review a copy of the Sursum Corda, 
the annual record of the Confraternity of St. Gabriel. The 
object of this society is to give spiritual aid and consolation 
to the sick, and to assist converts who suffer from the isola- 
tion and distress which their change of faith has imposed 
upon them. A further object is the teaching, through corre- 
spondence, of poorly instructed Catholics. The latest report 
shows extensive and noble work done in all these fields, and the 
many opportunities which might have been taken advantage of 
by zealous workers if increased funds were at hand. The Con- 
fraternity asks us to make public its urgent need of dona- 
tions through which it may further cheer the sick and enlighten 
the ignorant. 
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The Tablet (9 Jan.): The Roman Correspondent writes of the 


decision of the cardinals in Curia concerning the right of 
Veto in papal elections and of the Pope’s determination 
to abolish the custom. He also notes the interesting 
item that during this week Mass will be celebrated in 
Rome in nine different rites. An article on ‘ Catho- 
lic Emigration Work” reviews the interesting report of 
Fr. Hudson on the Rescue work done by the Birming- 
ham Rescue Society. 

(16 Jan.): The text of the decree declaring the virtue of 
the Maid of Orleans heroic is given in full. The Latin 
original, with an English translation, of a poem written 
some three hundred years ago by a Jesuit father, in 
which is curiously foreshadowed the invention of wire- 
less telegraphy. 

(23 Jan.): Under the title of “Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Advice to Japan” a writer comments upon a remarkable 
letter of Mr. Spencer’s, now first published, in which that 








’ famous philosopher recommends a policy of isolation to 


the Japanese, and advises them to ‘‘ keep other races at 
arm’s length as much as possible.” The Rev. George 
Angus gives some interesting reminiscences in an article 
entitled “In Town and Country.” The Rector of 
Bede College in Rome in an article on the “Authorized 
Chant” states that the Ratisbon edition may not now 
be introduced anywhere. 

(30 Jan.): In an interesting letter the Roman Corre- 
spondent tells of a curious incident which happened last 
week at the Church of St. Mark in Rome. Certain 
remains have for a number of years been exposed for 
veneration in this church as the remains of St. Fortissima, 
who was said to have been martyred in the fourth cen- 
tury. It has now been proven that these remains can- 
not be those of the saint, and the Pope ordered them to 
be taken back to the catacombs. Hence the incident. 











Reform of the Breviary is reported as underway, as also 
the codification of the whole Canon Law.—Father Coupe, 
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S.J., in a correspondence on the question of Spontaneous 
Generation, answers in his usual clear way some objec- 
tions made to his position. In his “Vale to the 
Ratisbon Version” Father Sole recalls the efforts made 
by the Ratisbon schola to preserve the purity of church 


music. 
The Critical Review (Jan.): begins this first issue of the new year 


with an article on four of Norway’s most renowned pulpit 
orators. Davidson’s Old Testament Prophecy is reviewed 
by H. W. Robinson. The notice is expository in char- 
acter with the exception of a line or two of high but, 
no doubt, well merited praise. When we are told that 
the work represents upwards of forty years of the 
author’s best thought and labor.on the following pro- 
foundly interesting subjects, namely, ‘“‘The Origins of 
Prophecy,” ‘‘The Characteristics of Prophecy,” and 
“ Messianic Prophecy,” we agree with the reviewer that 
it is a work which every earnest student of Scripture 
‘should possess. Professor James Iverach presents a 
brief but clear outline of the scope and contents of 
Guido Villa’s Contemporary Psychology. We criticises the 
work very favorably, declaring it to be the production 
of a very competent student, an actual worker in the 
science and one thoroughly acquainted with both its 
past history and its present status. Among other 
articles of interest in the present number are a review 
of Weiss’ The Religion of the New Testament by Pro- 
fessor J. S. Banks, and a criticism of Funk’s A/ostolic 
Fathers by Professor V. Bartlet. 

The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): A scathing criticism of 
Dr. Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the Christian Religion charg- 
ing him with having completely vitiated his work by a 
fundamental false conception of the supernatural, and hav- 
ing, further, presented a weak defence of the Divinity of 
Christ, and, in short, of having built up not a ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Religion,” but a “‘ Philosophy of phrases.’’ A dis- 
cussion of the historical value of the Gospels, especially in 
regard to their records of supernatural events. A con- 
tinuation and conclusion of Zhe History of the Doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist, discussing works of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and even including three rather note- 
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worthy volumes of the present century, Dr. Renz’s Mes- 
sopferpegriff, the late Fr. Carson’s Eucharistic Eirenicon, 
and Dr. Gold's Sacrificial Worship. A tribute to the 
truly remarkable labors and trials of the heroic Jesuit 
Friedrich yon Spee in his endeavor to change the mind of 
the world and of churchmen away from the delusion of a 
belief in witchcraft. An enthusiastic testimony to the 
beautiful character and the literary ability of Charlotte 
Mary Yonge. 








The Hibbert Journal (Jan.): H.C. Corrance points out a funda- 


mental philosophic error committed on the one hand by 
Harnack and on the other by Anglican Ritualists in their 
search for genuine Christianity. Harnack would reduce 
the Gospel to the single formula: ‘‘ The Kingdom of God 
is within you”’; and he considers the religious history of 
Catholicism, with its rites, its dogmas, and its discipline a 
huge accretion of which we must getrid. And as for the 
Ritualists, they also fix a static content of Christianity. 
They regard the Christian experiences and the Christian 
development of the first few centuries as the true represen- 
tative of the teaching of Christ, but all later experiences 
and development as misleading and false. Both are in 
error because they refuse to take account of the pro- 
gressive religious life of the race. But the idea of God 
is for ever developing, and grows wider, truer, clearer in 
the race as in the individual. No religion can live which 
does not constantly take unto itself the new nourishment 
that rises up from age to age out of the soil of belief. The 
Catholic Church alone has gathered up the elements of the 
spiritual experiences of all humanity and made them her 
own. Her formulas expressed in the terms of a philoso- 
phy of one age can be read, without destroying their essen- 
tial content, in the terms of thought of any later age. 
She alone possesses truth that is for ever stable, and a 
power of adaptation that changes as all living things must 
change.——Rev. James Moffatt indicates wherein certain 
Zoroastrian elements may be reflected in the imagery of the 
Apocalypse. Miss Alice Gardner considers some theo- 
logical aspects of the iconoclastic controversy.—— Pro- 
fessor Bacon studies the direct internal evidence for the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel. Dr. Farnell writes upon 
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the notion and practice of sacrificial communion in Greek © 
religion.——Professor Beibetz describes the change’ in 
point of view effected in theological studies. Dr. 
Montague investigates the evidences of design in the uni- 
verse.——Mr. Edward Carpenter, from the stand- point: of 
one who holds “that every soul born into the world has 
had a glimpse of eternal verities,”. has an article on the 
gods as embodiments of race-memory.——Finally there 
is a symposium on why laymen are indifferent to religion. 
Le Correspondant (10 Jan.): Mgr. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, 
has a long article on the present relations of Biblical 
criticism and traditional belief. It is time, he declares, 
that we should realize the gravity of the problems before 
us. It is absurd to go on repeating the futility that 
only evil passions are the source of unbelief. We must 
understand that enormous Gifficulties, unknown to the 
older apologists, have arisen in our time, and that they 
are giving distress and anxiety to many a noble soul 
that longs to believe. Catholics must keep in mind one 
other fact also, and that is, that the ‘‘ Bible question” 
is no longer a thing agitated among Protestants, but 
has reached within the church itself a state of acute 
and painful crisis. The theologians have suffered one 
defeat after another in matters not of faith. Once these 
venerable masters undertook to construct for us a Bibli- 
cal cosmology, a Biblical geology, a Biblical chronology, 
but their @ priori deductions have been ridiculed into 
obscurity, and criticism now claims for itself a field 
whereon theology may not trespass. It is becoming 
clearer every day that our faith in the entire Biblical 
dispensation rests upon Christ as a divine Person who 
once lived in Palestine and has ever since lived in the 
Catholic Church, where He is Sovereign of God’s King- 
dom on earth. It is a fault in scientific method to look 
for the full statement of Christ’s personality and the 
complete proofs of His divinity, in the fragmentary pages 
of his gospel biography. Christ did not cease when the 
New Testament was finished, and of his life and power 
and character every age of the church’s nineteen cen- 
turies of history has furnished glorious testimony. If 
we look only at the Christ of the synoptic gospels, per- 
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haps there is ground for saying that his divinity is not 
fully proved. But if we look at the Christ of Christian 
experience, no other hypothesis save that He is God 
will account for the facts. The church which has lived 
His life, worked in His spirit, and saved the world by 
His word and work, gives us a Lord who is divine. 
From the very beginning His divinity is proclaimed 
when His first followers set Him above Moses, and 
replaced the rites of Leviticus with the oblation of the 
Eucharist. Not in the name of Jehovah, but in the 
name of Jesus the Apostles work their miracles. And 
when, at the very dawn of the new faith, heresies arose 
which foreshadowed Arianism, St. Paul tells his con- 
verts to hold fast to the new Lord of a redeemed race, 
in whom “the fulness of the Godhead dwelleth.” Behind 
this undoubted persuasion of the earliest church that 
Christ is God, are our Lord’s clear enunciations about 
Himself. He is ineffably in union with the Father; He 
is to replace Jehovah’s covenant with Moses; He for- 
gives sins. He joins Himself with Father and Holy 
Ghost as equal to both; He lives and dies with a con- 
sciousness of His Person and mission which would be 
impossible to a merely human being. John and Paul 
invent no doctrines about Him; they only express in 
terms of a theology what Christ Himself had thought 
and uttered, and what His first believers had held and 
preached. 

(25 Dec.): There are some very interesting articles. 
Among them the most significant is the paper by M. 
Georges Bertrin on “De la Criminalité en France,” 
refuting the infamous calumnies of anti-Catholic journals 
against the French clergy and the religious congregations, 
in that country. M. Bertrin has made a close study 
and a conscientious use of the statistics furnished by the 
minister of justice, and therefore his conclusions are 
irrefutable. They prove: (1) that out of 100,000 sen- 
tences pronounced in criminial courts against members 
of the principal liberal professions, in the three years 
from 1894-1897, 3.11 were against clergymen or reli- 
gious; in the three years from 1898-1901, 3.01; that is, 
six and a fraction in six years; (2) that no faith can 
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be put in the stories circulated by sectarian journalists, 
no matter how precise and circumstantial may be the 
details that give a semblance of truth to their inven- 
tions; (3) that absurdities swarm in the industrial and 
agricultural statistics, the organizers of the recent census 
having decided to count among the members of a pro- 
fession not only the actual practitioners; but also all the 
members of their families and their servants. Thus, the 
farmer’s wife and children count as farmers, the baker’s 
wife and children as bakers, and so on. M. Bertrin cites 
many instances of this strange method of computation, 
which would be amusing if it were not meant to be mis- 
leading. As a result of the process, the secular clergy 
are rated at 60,000, though they number 72,000; but 
even to get the 60,000 the census-taker counts as clergy 
the sextons, sacristans, beadles, church-sweepers, the 
women who wash church-linen, the priest’s housekeeper 
and servants, and even his mother and sisters, if they 
live under his roof. This arrangement necessitates, of 
course, a division of clergy into masculine and feminine. 
Frenchmen may be astonished to find, then, that there 
are “5,554 Catholic Female Clergy” in France. By the 
logic of the latest French statisticians it seems that all 
men and women employed by a physician become by 
that very fact physicians, all employed by a lawyer be- 
come lawyers, all employed by an ecclesiastic become 
ecclesiastics; an easy, if ineffectual, way of swelling the 
ranks. M. Bertrin’s study of facts and figures regarding 
criminal statistics in France redounds to the honor and 
glory of the French clergy and religious. 

La Quinzaine (15 Jan.): With a view to find a via media to 
compare the strife that is becoming so sharp between 
the defenders of the “old” apologetic and the advo- 
cates of the “new,’’ M. Blondel exposes, from the epis- 
tomological and psychological point of view, the insuffi- 
ciency of each method, when exclusively adopted. 

M. Fidao devotes a very long article, which is to be 
continued to the social economics of J. B. Buchez. 
The “Motu Proprio” of our Holy Father is published 
in a French version. 

Etudes (20 Jan.): M. Roure reviews the various steps taken by 
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the governments of France for the establishment of 
state charities. He holds that the state should limit its 
actions in such matters to seconding private efforts. 
The Etudes Napoliennes of M. Frédéric Masson, recently 
elected to the Academy, are the subject of a paper by 
M. Roure. The value of denominational schools is 
demonstrated by M. Wilfrid Tampé. 

Bénédictine (Jan.): The activity of Dom Morin in his 
researches amongst old MSS. and unedited documents is 
evidenced by two articles in the present issue: one an 
analysis and commentary of a creed found in a ninth 
century codex, and attributed to St. Jerome; the other 
article an introductory word explaining the latest addi- 
tion to the author’s growing series of Awecdota Mared- 
solana. The documents now first brought to the light 
by the diligent Benedictine are 14 Homilies on the 
Psalms, and 2 tractates on Isaias, and some Greek 
fragments of the Psalms, all bearing the name of St. 
Jerome; together with the Axpositiuncule of Arnobius 
Junior on the Gospel. Contains also an exhaustive 
summary of the recent Louvain publication of D. Nys 
on Cosmology. A review of Abbé Fontaine’s /nfiltra- 
tiones Kantiennes et Protestants, rebukes the writer's 
unjust criticism of Abbé Hogan’s Clerical Studies. 
Thomiste (Jan.-Feb.): P. Cardeil undertakes to show 
that the traditional Catholic theology takes up a middle 
position between the absolutism of human knowledge 
and relativity such as M. Loisy professes. Dogmatic 
formule are absolute in meaning but relative in expres- 
sion. 














Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Jan.): A correspondent treats 


of Loisy’s recent books, and notes that Lenormant’s con- 
demnation was occasioned by his discussion of the rela- 
tion between Oriental and Biblical history. The eternally 
unquiet Galileo case is also recalled to notice. The 
historical method is declared to be scientific and to give 
certain results—e. g., that Moses did not write ail the Pen- 
tateuch. J. Leblanc cites from the early Christian writers 
to prove the general faith of the church at that time in 
the near reappearance of Christ Senior, reviewing P. 








Houtin’s history of the movement known as Americanism, 
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protests against the rather pessimistic tone of the clos- 
ing pages; and hopes that the rights of reason will gain 
more and more recognition from the religious conscience, 
although at present many find that “in practice the 
heresy-hunters make the use of reason almost impossib!e 
in its own field.” A pastoral of Mgr. Touchet, Bishop 
of Orleans, indicates the defects of the present education 
of the clergy and recommends that a new and modified 
edition of theological text-books be published every five 
years so as to keep pace with the progress of science. 
Considerable correspondence pro and con. is published 
about Loisy’s recent books. 








La Revue Générale (Jan.): The leading article in this number 


is from the pen of M. Ch. Woeste. It is an historical 
sketch of the Catholic movement in England, covering 
the period from 1846 to 1865. Dr. Henri Davignon, 
in an appreciation of the writings of M. Brunetiére, points 
out many passages which indicate a close study of the 
works of Moliére. Prof. Henri Francotte gives a lauda- 
tory review of Fr. Castelein’s book on natural aw: he 
states that the work is invaluable to students of sociology 
and ethics, and he recommends in particular the chapters 
on socialism. In answer to M. Antoine Albalat, M, 
Alexis Dumont analyzes the 7é/émaque and other wo1ks 
of Fénelon to prove that they are written in a good 
literary style. 











La Démocratie Chrétienne (Jan.): The writer of an article on the 


congress of Bologne accuses L’Uniia Cattolica of having 
misrepresented the attitude of the assembly in regaid 
to the organization of labor. He states that, contrary to 
the reports in that journal, the Bologne congress em- 
phatically rejected the opinion that the labor organiza- 
tions encourage socialism and oppose Christian teach- 
ing.——Dr. F. Dubeis contributes a good paper in defence 
of the Catholic notion of morality as opposed to the 
individualism advocated by M. Gabriel Séailles——The 
reviewer of the Abbé Gibier’s new book calls special 
attention to those chapters in which the author urges 
the priests in France to identify themselves with the <c- 
cial interests of their people. 


Science Catholique (Jan.): Contains the first instalment of an 
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article on the Parvusia by the Abbé Michels. The ques- 
tion of the Second Coming of Christ to set up his king- 
dom and reign in glory, as found in the Scriptures and 
in the belief of the early church, is one of considerable 
interest and importance from many points of view. 
Whether Christ himself taught the nearness of this Second 
Coming and ‘made it the basis of his preaching, as cer- 
tain modern critics contend, is the question discussed in 
the present paper. In opposition to this position the 
writer maintains that Christ did not believe or teach the 
nearness of his coming, and that all the texts which are 
taken to refer to this event can be understood as refer- 
ring either to the immediate establishment of his king- 
dom in the church, or to his Second Coming at the end 
of the world “to judge the living and dead.”——M. le 
Cte. Domet de Vorges continues his considerations on 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Dr. Surbled contributes 
an interesting article on the relation of spiritism and science. 
des Questions Scientifiques (Jan.): Concluding his ultra- 
microscopical studies in the “natural triple alliance” of 
solids, liquids, and gases, G. Van der Mensbrugghe de- 
scribes the ‘‘ meteorological cycle,” consisting of the 
ascent of solid particles and vaporized water into the 
atmosphere, and their return in fog, rain, snow, hail, 
sleet. M. Lemoine sketches the life and labors of 
Paul Hautefeuille, member of the Scientific Society of 
Brussels and of the Igstitute of France, and professor at 
the Sorbonne. P. Thirion, S.J., contributes an obitu- 
ary notice of the learned Jesuit, Father Hahn, a favorite 
and successful pupil of Huxley’s, and tells with what 
cheerful serenity he submitted to the condemnation 
passed by the Index on his book, which admitted that 
St. Teresa was subject to hysterical attacks. 











Rivista Internazionale: Prof. Tornolo recommends that the 





upper classes and the state should strive to further the 
sense of autonomy in the working classes and to aid 
the growth of labor unions. F. Tolli reports the pro- 
gress of the anti-slavery movement, especially in the 
neighborhood of Tripoli. C. Torsea di Castellazzo 
describes the work done by the International Associa- 
tion for the Legal Protection of Laborers. 
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Civilta Cattolica (16 Jan.): A reviewer of Herbert Spencer 


says that no matter what judgment history may pass on 
his philosophical system, yet none can deny his lofty 
genius, his vast knowledge, the synthetic power of his 
mind, his keen insight into the mysterious origins of 


things, his ardent and disinterested love of truth, -his 


Razén 


contempt of honor and earthly riches, his life, almost 
poverty-stricken, always spotless, burdened with serious 
and frequent illness, attacked by critics not always just 
and generous, temperate, uncondescending, lonely, and 
spent in sounding the mysterious depths of the universe. 
y Fe (Feb.): P. Murillo, after naming two books of 
Loisy’s that were placed on the Index, undertakes to 
examine them for the purpose of seeing if they deserved 
this fate, and concludes that they certainly do. The 
book written against Harnack contains a perfect reflex 
of the writings of the German professor, with no other 
difference than insignificant variations in terminology— 
é.g., Harnack represents the increase of dogmas as a 
mere succession and Loisy as the proper and vital 
development of a germ. 


La Rassegna Nazionale (Jan 16): X. di X. maintains that on 


recognized principles of law the Pope’s right to the 
temporal power has ceased, and the Italian government’s 
claim thereto is clear. Several theologians are cited as 
teaching the following doctrines: 1. When in any state 
a return to the old order is impossible, the subjects are 
freed from all obligation to the former prince, and he is 
bound, for the common good, to renounce his claim to 
their allegiance. 2. An authority is legitimated when 
public peace and progress and the people’s will desire 
that authority to continue. In the former Papal States 
all these conditions weigh in behalf of the Italian monar- 
chy. A series of letters from an Italian bishop to Leo 





XIII. declares in substance that it is critically urgent 
that the Papacy’s zntransigeant attitude on the temporal 
power be modified. The bishop says, for example: ‘‘ To 
desire the temporal power in all its former integrity is 
absolutely impossible, and is moreover a grave danger 
for Catholicism in Italy.” 
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A CORRECTION. 


IN the January number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD a paper 
was published, entitled ‘“ Religion in the Philippines—A Re- 
minder.” In an editorial note it was stated that the extract 
was taken verbatim from the Report of the Philippine Com- 
mission to the President, and signed by Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, George Dewey, Charles Denby, Dean C. Worcester, John 
R. McArthur, Secretary. 

The Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD wishes to say that 
the above editorial note was entirely misleading. The “ Re- 
minder” printed in the January number is not a part of the 
Philippine Commission’s Report, in which the members of that 
Commission express their own opinion and for which they are 
responsible (and such an impression our editorial note was in- 
tended to convey), but the Reminder is a portion of a paper 
written by the Jesuit Fathers in Manila, and merely cited in the 
Commission’s report: ‘Report of the First Philippine Com- 
mission to the President, vol. iv. page 111, Paper No. 20, 
Religion, by the Jesuit Fathers,”’; and a foot-note states fur- 
ther that this paper was written by the Jesuit Fathers in 
Manila. 

In the light of all this, the paper was a misrepresentation 
of a most important question; we express. our sincere regret 
that it appeared in our pages under the note in question, and 
we desire to correct every false impression of which it may 
have been the agent. 

A correspondent, whose faithfulness and carefulness had 
been repeatedly proved before, sent to THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
the paper in question. THE CATHOLIC WORLD, relying on his 
word, published the article; but now we know that both were 
mistaken. 
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S there is much unreliable information spread abroad for partisan advan- 
tage, it has become necessary for every honest student to get the facts con- 
cerning the Philippines in their present condition under the rule of the United 
States. When Governor William H. Taft turned over his office as civil 
governor of the Philippines to his vice, Luke E. Wright, and returned to 
Washington to succeed Elihu Root as secretary of war, he left affairs in the 
hands of the following men, who make up the insular cabinet: 

Governor—Luke E. Wright. 

Vice-Governor and Secretary of Finance and Justice—Henry C. Ide. 

Secretary of the Interior—Dean C. Worcester. 

Attorney-General—L. R. Wilfley. 

Secretary of Public Instruction—General James F. Smith. 

Director of Posts—C. M. Cotterman. 

Chairman of the Civil Service Commission—W. S. Washburn. 

Treasurer—Frank W. Branagan. 

Executive Secretary—A. W. Fergusson. 

Auditor—A. L. Lawshe. 

The Supreme Court of the Philippines is composed of these men: 

Chief Justice—C. Arellano. 

Associate Justice—Florentino Torres. 

Associate Justice—Joseph F. Cooper. 

Associate Justice—Charles H. Willard. 

Associate Justice—Victorino Mapa. 

Associate Justice—John T. McDonough. 

Associate Justice—E. Finley Johnson. 

Few of these méfi are known in this country, though they have been 
engaged in a most difficult work, in which the press has been deeply interested. 
While it has been the policy to give the widest publicity to the work of instal- 
ling the American administration at Manila, Governor Taft and his associates 
have not cared to exploit themselves in connection with the work. But with 
the changing of the administration’s head, when the man who established civil 
government in the islands is brought necessarily into public view, it is appro- 
priate to ask about those who have helped Governor Taft to do what he has 
succeeded in doing. 

Associated as he has been with Mr. Taft for almost four years, the new 
governor, Luke E. Wright of Tennessee, will undoubtedly carry out the policy 
of his predecessor, and work patiently, cheerfully, and with the purpose 
always in view of making the government popular with the Filipinos. 
Governor Wright is fifty-seven years old. For eight years after he had been 
admitted to practise law before the Memphis bar, he served as attorney- 
general of Tennessee. In 1878, when yellow fever broke out, he took a 
leading part in the work of fighting the scourge. ‘There is no question of his 
humanity and fearlessness. Naturally enough, Governor Wright is a Demo- 
crat. When Governor Taft made his long journey to Rome in connection 
with the friars’ lands question, Mr. Wright showed his quality as an adminis- 
trator. 

For a little more than a year General James F. Smith has been a mem- 
ber of the Commission and in charge of the Department of Public Instruction. 
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Born in San Francisco forty-five years ago, a graduate of Santa Clara College 
and of a San Francisco law school, he went from active law practice to join the 
First California Volunteers as colonel in 1898. He rose to be brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and became governor of Negros. In 1900 he was 
appointed collector of customs at Manila, and less than a year after he was 
appointed an associate justice of the Supreme Court. Nearly six years of 
experience in the islands have served to show General Smith at least the mag- 
nitude of the work now in his charge. Speaking of what has been accom- 
plished in the development of a school system in the time of the civil com- 
mission has been at work, Mr. Smith has written: 

‘« Although three years have not yet passed since the establishment of the 
Bureau of Education, an almost complete system of primary and secondary 
instruction has been inaugurated. There are comparatively few municipali- 
ties in the islands that have not made some effort to provide school accommo- 
dations for the juvenile population. . . . Secondary school buildings 
have been rented, built, or are building in forty of the principal cities and 
towns of the islands. ‘There are now two hundred and fifty night schools in 
operation, and in the last year summer normal school classes were held in 
thirty-three towns. There are something like two hundred thousand children 
enrolled in the primary schools and more than six thousand in the secondary 
schools. There are over seven hundred American teachers in the field, and 
nearly two thousand five hundred native teachers. Two hundred native Eng- 
lish-speaking teachers have recently been placed on the insular payrolls.” 

Under the charge of the secretary of public instruction come the Bureau 
of Public Printing, the Bureau of Archives, the Museum of Ethnology, Nat- 
ural History, and Commerce, the American Circulating Library, the official 
Gazette, and the Bureau of the Census. The official Gazef/fe and the Census 
Bureau were the latest to be organized, being established in 1902. Under 
this department was conducted an extensive investigation concerning the 
population of the islands, the immediate direction of which fell to Professor 


Carl C. Plehn, of the University of California. 
* * * 


Rarely has a canonization process excited such universal sympathy as 
that of Joan of Arc. Mgr. Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, in thanking the Holy 
Father for inaugurating his reign by advancing the cause a step nearer com- 
pletion, described the Venerable Joan as ‘‘by far the most popular of all 
Venerables.” But there is another aspect of the cause worthy of attention, 
and that is the courage displayed in this case, as always, by the Holy See. 
The Maid of Orleans was burned alive in Rouen on May 30, 1431, in execu- 
tion of the barbarous sentence passed upon her bya Catholic Bishop! He 
was an unjust and unpatriotic bishop, the tool of the English, and blinded by 
his own meanness and cowardice to the heroic sanctity of the Maid. It would, 
of course, be very much more satisfactory if no such person as Pierre 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, had ever existed: but even he furnishes an 
object-lesson of the impartiality of the church which has now glorified his 
victim : 

In the Cause of the Venerable Servant of God, Joan of Arc, Virgin, commonly 
known as the Maid of Orleans, 
AS TO WHETHER 

The case is clear with regard to the theological virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity toward God and our neighbor, and the cardinal virtues of Pru- 
dence, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance, and those connected with them, ina 
heroic degree in the case and to the effect in question. 
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The Wisdom of God, who delights to dwell on earth, was pleased to raise 
upin the fifteenth century a virgin stout of heart, vieing in prowess with 
Deborah, Jael, and Judith, who, with even more truth and force than they, 
merited the praise bestowed on the woman incomparable as we read of her 
in the Sacred Scripture: ‘‘ She has‘girded her loins with strength, she has 
strengthened her arm, she has put her hands to mighty tasks.” It was fitting 
that the gift of such a prodigy should have been granted to a nation renowned 
in name and in the glory of its deeds of arms. Time was when it owed its 
safety and its honor to the Maid of Orleans—let it then learn to-day, when 
ravaged by a furious storm, to hope for the gifts of peace and justice from her 
to whom the church now decrees the honor of having practised virtue in a 
heroic degree. 

The Venerable Servant of God, Joan of Arc, was born in the village of 
Domremy, near Vaucouleurs, on the frontier between Champagne and Lor- 
raine, on January 6, 1413, of very pious and humble parents. Her early youth 
she spent hidden in God, attending to domestic tasks and at times tending her 
father’s flock, but giving herself as much as possible to prayer in the church 
of her native village. Inflamed, too, with an ardent love of her neighbor, she 
used to visit the sick, console the afflicted, and with such generosity relieve 
the necessities of others that sometimes she deprived herself of her bed that 
the wayworn traveller might not be without repose. Her life thus flowed on 
in the shade until her eighteenth year. 

At the time France had passed into a lamentable state, for Charles VII. 
had been driven from the kingdom :of his forefathers and obliged to take 
refuge in the southern part of his principality, where he was pressed hard by 
the English, the Bretons and Burgundians. His forces had been diminished, 
for fortified places were falling now here, now there, into the hands of the 
enemy ; little more than his kingly title was left him. And now the tide of 
war was surging about the walls of Orleans. That city the English regarded 
as the door, the capture and destruction of which would open all France to 
their victorious progress. 

In these disastrous circumstances, when even the most active of the 
leaders were losing all courage and initiative, the safety of the state rested on 
one woman. Four years before she had seen the Archangel Michael sur- 
rounded by an immense multitude of angels, and heard the voice of the Prince 
of the heavenly host command her to hasten at once to Orleans and to con- 
duct Charles to Rheims to be there crowned king. The girl was amazed at 
first, but the visions and voices grew more and more frequent, and then the 
holy virgins Catherine and Margaret appeared with the heavenly leader. 
Then she submitted to the divine admonitions, and, in pledge of her obedi- 
ence, she vowed her virginity to God. She was greatly exercised with the 
care of prudently keeping her secret, and later with the necessity of revealing 
it to her folk. But at length all difficulties were surmounted, and at her 
pressing entreaty her uncle took her to Vaucouleurs to Robert de Baudri- 
court, the governor. He at first received her plan with ridicule; then he 
began to reflect and to endeavor to gain time, but finally, cutting short further 
delay, he furnished her with arms and a small escort of horse and men, and 
had her taken before the king. The Venerable Joan, on meeting him, 
revealed for his private ear some secrets known only to himself, with the result 
that he gave power into her hands and she set out for Orleans. After enter- 
ing the town and repulsing the enemyin a fierce onslaught, she destroyed 
one after another the posts of the besiegers, broke through their fortifications, . 
and raised her standard aloft. By equally prodigious efforts she delivered all 
the other towns, and then she urged the vacillating Charles on to his anoint- 
ing at Rheims. 
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Having thus accomplished, better than any man could have done, the 
mission God had entrusted to her, with equal courage and constancy she 
received the unworthy reward meted out to her by the justice of men. Taken 
by the Burgundians, she was shamefully betrayed for money into the hands 
of the English, who were to wreak their vengeance by the cruel death of the 
virgin. She was taken to Rouen, put on trial, and made the object of all 
kinds of charges—except that of having been unfaithful] to her vow of chastity. 

The case was tried before most corrupted judges, the innocent virgin was 
condemned to be burnt, and underwent this punishment with fortitude om 
May 30, 1431, before a dense multitude, with her eyes fixed on the crucifix, 
while she offered up the most fervent prayers and implored pardon for the 
authors of her death. 

Four-and-twenty years after her death the Sovereign Pontiff, Calixtus ]]I., 
entrusted to the Bishop of Rheims and others the duty of reopening the case, with 
the result that the first sentence was annulled, and the reputation of the Servant 
of Godrestored. A large body of evidence having been collected in the dioceses 
of Orleans, Verdun, and St. Diodate, and forwarded to the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites, His Holiness Pope Leo XIII., of happy memory, on January 27, 1894, 
decided that the Cause should beintroduced. The Apostolic Processes followed, 
and the validity of these having been proved, the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites entered on the discussion of the heroicity of the virtues of the Venerable 
Servant of God, first in an ante-preparatory session, held at the residence of 
the Most Reverend Cardinal Lucidus Maria Parocchi, of good memory, on 
December 17, 1900; then at the preparatory session at the Vatican, on March 
17 of last year; and finally at the general session in presence of our Holy 
Lord Pope Pius X., held on November 17 of the same year. Whereupon, 
when the question was proposed by the most Reverend Cardinal Dominick 
Ferrata, Relator of the Cause, ‘‘ As to whether the evidence was clear with 
regard to the theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity toward God and 
our neighbor, and the cardinal virtues of Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and 
Temperance, and the others connected with them, in the heroic degrce, in the 
case and to the effect under discussion,” the Most Reverend Cardinals of the 
Rites and the Fathers Consultors severally gave theiropinion. After weighing 
these votes our Most Holy Lord Pope Pius X. refrained for the moment from 
giving his final judgment, exhorting all present to pray for divine light for 
him in such a grave matter. 

But to-day, sacred to God the Saviour manifesting Himself by a star to 
the nations, and at the same time the birthday of the Venerable Servant of 
God Joan, destined of old to be as a flame flashing in the earthly and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, His Holiness, after religiously celebrating the Holy 
Sacrifice, has entered this noble hall of the Vatican and taken his seat on the 
Pontifical throne, has summoned the Most Reverend Cardinals Seraphirus 
Cretoni, Prefect, and Dominick Ferrata, Relator of the Cause, together with the 
Reverend Father Alexander Verde, promoter of the Faith, and me thé under- 
signed Secretary, and in our presence has solemnly decreed: The evidence 
concerning the theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity toward God and 
our neighbor, and the cardinal v:rtues of Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, and 
Temperance, with the others connected with them, as practised in a heroic 
degree by the Venerable Servant of God, Joan of Arc, is so clear in the case 
and to the effect under discussion that it is lawful now to proceed further, 
namely, to the discussion of the four miracles. 

And this decree he ordered to be published and to be recorded in the acts 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on January 8, 1904. 

SERAPHINUS CARDINAL CRETONI, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
»j«-DIOMEDES PANICI, 


Archbishop of Laodicea, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
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